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JERSEY CITY FERRY BOAT. 
Nothing can be truer to life than the representation of the Jer- 
sey City ferry boat, coming in from New York with a full freight 


| of these floating bridges of New York, mixed with the crowded 


of passengers, delineated on this page. The drawing and engrav- | 


ing were made expressly for the Pictorial, and are well worth a 
study. What variety of character, and costume, and attitude! 


What naturalness in the grouping! All phases of life are repre- | 


sented. The ferry boat is 
the most democratic of all 
institutions—it places all on 
a footing of equality. The 
lady who lives In an up-town 
palace has no better accom- 
modations, and no more 
privileges on board, than the 
washerwoman, who is cross- 
ing with a basket of clothes ; 
and the millionaire, return- 
ing from his business, is el- 
bowed by the ragged boy 
who vends the New Yor 

Herald, Timesand Tribune. 
The milkman’s team often 
takes precedence of the par- 
venn’s carriage, with its pair 
of trampling and prancing 
bays. Often you sce on one 


civilians, the gay uniforms and flashing arms of a military com- 
pany on a target excursion; often the red shirts and glazed caps 
of the “b’hoys who run wid der machine.” The physiognomist 
may always find ample field for study on board of one of these 
boats. They are constantly crossing between New York and Jer- 


sey City, the latter being a suburb of the former, and in the same 


> 


| 


collection district as a port of entry, together with all that part of 
New Jersey lying north and east of Elizabethtown and Staten 
Island. The British line of ocean steamers running between New 
York and Liverpool have established their dock in Jersey City. 
The ground on which the city is built projects into the Hudson 
River, having a bay both north and south of it. This peninsula, 
or point of land, was called by the Indians, Arese-heck, by the 
Dutch sometimes Areseck- 
Houck, and afterwards Pau- 
lus Hoeck, which became 
Powles Hook. From a re- 
mote period this territory 
belonged to the Van Vorst 
family. In 1804, the title 
was conveyed to the “ Asso- 
ciation of the Jersey Com- 
pany,” which received an act 
of incorporation in that year ; 
and on the 28th of January, 
1820, an act was passed to 
incorporate the “ city of Jer- 
sey, under which, with vari- 
ous alterations and amend- 
ments, it still continues with 
a city government. When 
it was incorporated, it con- 
tained but 300 inhabitants. * 
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THE BORDER LEAGUE: 


The Camp, the Cadin and the G@Ailverness 


A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XI. 


How stands the great account "twixt me and vengeance? 
Though much is paid, yet still it owes me much ; 
And I will not abate a single groan.— Younc. 

Back to Giles Lake’s cabin on the frontier we would now lead 
the reader. It will be remembered that, startled by a peculiar 
whistle, Basil le Croix suddenly left Rose on the barrens, and 
hastened away in another direction, as he pretended, to search for 
Father Antonio. The fur-merchant had gone but a few paces, 
when he met Math Nichols, the very man he had welcomed so 
cordially, when, on returning from his journey with Hortense, he 
found himself tired, faint and sick at heart. He was in no envi- 
able mood, and spoke out sharply. 

“ By my faith, Math! what could you want, to break in on the 
festivities of my wedding night? I don’t grumble when I can 
help it, but it’s rather too much to be tormented in this way— 
called off from the very altar, as ’twere.” 

Nichols growled an oath, and added, fiercely : 

“Do you think everybody and everything can bend to your 
selfish purposes? Because you want to get married to a little, 
black-eyed prairie girl, you expect us to stop all our operations.” 

Involuntarily Le Croix grasped the hilt of the small dagger 
which he had concealed about his person. 

“Ha, ha! so you’re mad, are you? The French blood is up. 
Draw if you like ; I'll defend myself!” 

For an instant the weapon flashed in the moonlight, and then 
was sullenly thrust into the scabbard. 

“Sacre! you have provoked me beyond measure,” cried Le 
Croix ; “‘ but you and I must not quarrel ; we can’t afford it. You 
are interested in the success of my game as well as I; you know 
how much it would be worth to get Giles Lake under our thumb.” 

“Yes; but what assurance have I that you will not play us 
false, and at last build up yourself and let us go to destruction ?” 

“Math Nichols, you are cross, or you wouldn’t talk in that 
way ; but I’m determined I wont quarrel on my wedding-night. 
To business now ; what’s to pay?” 

Again Nichols poured forth a torrent of curses that would have 

chilled the blood of any man less hardened than Le Croix. 
* «To pay ?” he added, sneeringly,—“to pay? You ask this, do 
you? You would have known, if you’d been where you ought to 
these three or four evenings past. There’s trouble in the camp, I 
can tell you. If we don’t look out, all will be lost.” 

The fur-merchant started. 

“Ts it really so bad?” he said, “or have you got the blues, 
Math? You know you are as subject to this disorder as these 
settlers are to the chills and fever—” 

“Ha!” interposed Nichols, “‘what’s that? Somebody is listen- 
ing, for [heard a step, a wary step, and then a rustling in the 
hazel bushes.” 

Le Croix listened a few moments, and then rejoined : 

“Pshaw! your fears make a coward of you. Math, there’s no 
cause for alarm.” 

“Tt’s an old saying that you must deal with an honest man as 
if he were arogue. I begin to think that we must be as cautious 
as if the stars had eyes and the very leaves a thousand voices to 
blab our secrets.” 

“ Hush, hush !”’ muttered Le Croix; “I believe you were right 
in your suspicions. Some one—yes, a man—a large, powerful 
man is coming toward us. Sacre! it’s the very last person I wish 
to see or have you meet—old Abel Ward. Off with you, Math!” 

Nichols bounded away like a winged creature, but was not quite 
out of sight when the trapper came up. 

“Wal, if this aint you, Le Croix,” he said, laying his hand on 
the fur-merchant’s shoulder ; “why, I hadn’t no thought you’d 
want to leave the cabin now. You told me you was goin’ to have 
the knot tied to-night, and make sure of that pretty Rose, Giles 
Lake’s darter.” 

“So Idid. Everything at the house is all ready for the cere- 
mony, and I’ve got on my wedding suit; but, pest on him! the 
priest hasn’t come. He’s kept us waiting more than two hours, 
and I concluded to set out in search of him.” 

“Do tell! That’s onlucky. But you’ve found him, I ’spose, 
and sent him on to the cabin, for I see’d a man talkin’ with you 
just now.” 

Le Croix gave a short, dry cough peculiar to him when he was 
embarrassed. 

“No, I haven’t met him yet. That was Henri, my man-of-all- 
work ; I’ve sent him on another route, to look for the missing 
priest. I must not stay longer, but hurry on after Father Anto- 
nio. What are you going to do with yourself?” 

“QO, I don’t know, sartin. I had some idee of watchin’ round 
to-night. There’s been dreadful doin’s about here, lately; a set 
of scamps, real desperadoes, have been plundering everything 
they can lay their hands on, and arter all they keep in the dark so, 
nobody can touch ’em. Cap’n Thornton did get back his stolen 
property ; but he’s the only one that’s been able to do it, and he 
wouldn’t if he hadn’t been extra smart.” 


A burning flush swept over the face of Le Croix, and with the 
strongest effort he could make, he could not quite conceal his 
agitation. 

“Zounds!” cried the trapper, “ you needn’t be so flustered 
’cause I praised up the young cap’n a little. I know you hate him 
as you would a rattlesnake, ’cause he tried to turn the head of 
Rose.” 

The fur-merchant began to breathe more freely, but he made no 
answer, and Abel Ward went on: 

“To go back to the desperadoes; I mean to be wide awake 
now, and see if I can’t find out suthin’ more about it. In my 
*pinion, there’s a secret league on the border, but where their head- 
quarters is, and who belongs to it, that’s a mystery.” 

“ By our lady!” replied Le Croix, “I don’t care to meddle in 
these matters. A border league—pshaw! there’s no such thing. 
I know a good many depredations have been committed, but most 
of them must have been perpetrated by Indians ; I’m sure it’s not 
so very strange for pioneers to be molested by savages.” 

“No, no—so it aint; but when the red-skins come, they gene- 
rally show themselves, and give an unarthly yell, and cut down 
right and left, openly, with real Injin grit. But these folks steal 
in and steal out as sly as a fox ; at any rate, they’ve done so every 
time I’ve hearn of ’em, except when they made such a rush on 
Thornton’s camp. I tell you, Basil le Croix, if them are Injins, 
my name aint Abel Ward.” And the old man brought down his 
stout walking-stick with an energy that showed he was not easily 
argued out of his “’pinion.” 

The merchant forced a laugh. 

“You'll find yourself mistaken,” he said, with affected careless- 
ness; “and if you keep watch as you propose, I'll bet a crown 
you’ll fall into the paws of the Sioux or Blackfeet.” 

“T aint afeared of the red-skins,” said Ward, boldly. 

“Well, I can’t stay to contest the point with you. It would be 
ungallant to keep the bride waiting, so beautiful a bride, too. I 
must find the priest, and hurry back. Wont you go along with 
me ?” 

“O, sartin, sartin ; I’m always ready to do a good turn.” And 
the two men moved away at a brisk pace over the prairie. 

Le Croix was ill at ease; his conference with Math Nichols had 
been so quickly broken up, that he was yet in harrowing doubt 
with regard to the trouble, on account of which that shrill whistle 
had summoned him from Rose, and because the wedding for which 
he had schemed with such perseverance and shrewdness, was 
inexplicably delayed. At length, however, to his great joy, he 
saw a man in priest’s robes approaching, and sprang to meet him. 

“Why, Father Antonio,” he cried, “ you don’t know how im- 
patient I have been at this delay. I cannot think you would 
willingly have done this.” 

“No, my son. I should have been with you at the appointed 
hour, but in the loneliest section of the prairie, three men stopped 
me, bound and blindfolded me, and then one of them ficd with 
my horse. Finally, however, the two others released me, un- 
harmed, and I hurried on.” 

Le Croix and Abel Ward looked at each other earnestly, and 
then the merchant burst out into fierce invectives. 

“So ho!” said Ward; “it’s only some more of them strange 
capers they’re cuttin’ up round in this neighborhood; but you 
wince when they begin to touch you.” 

“Wince ! who wouldn’t when they keep a bridegroom waiting ? 
You were young once, Abel Ward.” 

The trapper shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he cried; “I guess I aint fur from being as 
young as you are now; but that’s nothin’ strange ; it’s natral for 
a man to renew his youth if he can, when he is goin’ to have a 
young wife.” 

“Come,” said Le Croix; “we can’t stop to laugh over your 
jokes. It is growing late, and Rose has got on her wedding gear 
by this time.” And leaving Ward, they took the shortest route 
to Giles Lake’s cabin. 

The backwoodsman sat by the fireside, with Keeper crouching 
at his feet; old Margery was bustling about, and giving here and 
there a finishing touch to the festive arrangements, while a grace- 
ful female figure occupied a low chair by the kitchen hearth. Aunt 
Mary would have seemed very quict to a casual observer, but a 
closer scrutiny would have marked the strange unrest betrayed in 


the occasional tapping of her little foot, the fitful light of her eyes, 
and the sudden flushing of her cheek now and then. The back- 
woodsman’s chin rested on the palm of one hard hand, and the 
light from the hickory logs danced and flickered over his rugged 
face. It was thoughtful even to gravity, and sometimes the shag- 
gy brow knit as if from some secret pain. 

Ah! the gala aspect of his home on the border brought back 
memories of the “long ago,” of the building of golden hopes, the 
preparations for the altar vow, a mist of white robes daintily fash- 
ioned for one young as his Rose, young and very beautiful. Be- 
fore him he fancied he saw the sylph-like grace of her form, the 
peachy bloom of her cheek, the soft shining of her starry eyes, the 
golden sheen of her hair. She was lost to him now; years and 
years had come and gone since the bonds that had bound them 
together had been broken, but the spell of his early dreams was 
strong upon him that night. The sound of footsteps and the en- 
trance of Le Croix and the priest ended his reverie. 

“Well, Lake,” said the merchant, triumphantly, “I’ve found 
the dilatory priest.” 

“So I see,” replied the backwoodsman. “ Help yourself to a 
chair, Father Antonio.” 

“T believe the bridegroom is in haste,” said the priest. 

“ Yes ; but it will take some minutes to get ready. Sit down, 
good father. And now, Margery, where is Rose? Tell her I’ve 
come.” 


“Rose!” exclaimed the woman ; “she went out with you; she’s 
not been in since.” 

“She hasn’t?” retorted Le Croix. “By our lady, I dare say 
she’s waiting for me where I left her with Mike. I’ll run and find 
her.” And away darted Le Croix. 

Mary Lake was the only one that understood her absence, and 
she trembled in every limb; fortunately this was not noticed. In 
a few moments, Basil le Croix came running in. 

“She must be about the house,”’ he exclaimed, “for though I 
looked and called for her loudly, I could neither see nor hear her. 
She might have come in unobserved. Here, Margery, hunt her 
up quick 

The old crone hurried into the little bed-rooms, and then climb- 
ing up a rude ladder, searched the loft gverhead. 

“IT have hunted for the girl,” she said, coming down hastily ; 
“but she is not in the cabin.” 

“Perhaps she and Mike wandered on further than I went. I 
will go again !” cried Le Croix ; and buttoning his coat, he moved 
to the door. Margery followed him. 

“I'm afraid there’s foul play, and the chit has absconded even 
now.” 

“Hush!” growled Le Croix ; “ none of your croaking! Every- 
thing has gone well enough lately; she hasn’t opposed the mar- 
riage at all.” 

“No, I know she has not; but this submission may have been 
put on to blind our eyes.” 

Le Croix colored, and replied, in a confident tone : 

“By the powers! I don’t believe it. I shall bring her back in a 
half hour; so make ready for the wedding.” 

Margery shook her head, and once more the merchant left the 
house in search of Rose. 

An hour went by, and in an agony of suspense, Le Croix flew 
along the barrens, striking deeper and deeper into the dim soli- 
tudes, straining his gaze over those sterile plains, hearkening 
breathlessly to every sound, calling “‘ Mike!” and “ Rose !” till 
his voice grew hoarse and unnatural. In his excitement he fan- 
cied he heard answers, and pressed on more eagerly than before. 
But still far, far off in the gloom those mocking responses seemed 
to rise. At length, he thought he saw them standing on a wooded 
knoll, and with three wild leaps reached the spot. But it was only 
the dead trunk of a lightning-scathed sycamore. With a shrill 
cry, a bald-eagle made one swoop and settled on the ruined tree, 
its fiery eyes glaring on Le Croix; but no graceful, girlish shape, 
no boy’s lithe figure were to be found there. 

While Le Croix stood, hesitating, the report of a signal-gun . 
came ringing from the old fort, and though his very heart appeared 
to grow still with expectancy, no other gun was fired. For the 
first time since his encampment in the neighborhood, he missed the 
three midnight guns! Turning with the quickness of thought, he 
rushed back to Lake’s cabin, burst open the door, and confronted 
the stern backwoodsman. 

“Rose is gone!” he cried, furiously. ‘I’ve. been searching for 
her these two hours, and all to no purpose. I’ll wager anything 
she’s fled across the border to that young villain, Thornton. Mike 
must have been bribed to help her off, and I come to ask if you 
have not been aware of her projected flight.” 

Lake started ; his tall form seemed to dilate and expand; his 
fierce eyes flashed fire. 

“No man insults me twice under my own roof!’ he cried. 
“Dare ask that question again, and your head shall pay for it!” 
And he brought down his great hand on the enraged merchant’s 
shoulder with a force that made him reel. 

Le Croix saw that the lion nature was fully aroused, and 
changed his tactics to keep it at bay. 

“‘J—I—beg your pardon,” he stammered ; ‘‘ I—was so excited, 
so—so disappointed that I lost all control over myself.” 

“Umph !” growled Lake; “I should think you did.” 

“ But where can she be? Margery cannot know. But there’s 
your sister; perhaps the girl may have wheedled her into helping 
her. I'll ask—” 

“Stop !’’ interposed the backwoodsman. “ Mary Lake is a poor 
weak woman. I promised my dead mother to protect her, and I 
will. You shall not molest her. If Rose has gone, she has fied 
without her knowledge. But my word shall be regarded as sacred. 
I will join in the search for her; she shall be brought back, and 


you shall have her yet.” 

“Well, now you’ve done the handsome thing, Lake, and I knew 
you would. But there’s no time to waste. You go one way, and 
I will go another. Which will you take ?” 

“ Why, I'll cross the river, and follow the Missouri; that’s the 
route Thornton would travel, if he is returning to his company.” 

“Ton’t haste !” said a voice which thrilled through and through 
Basil le Croix like an electric shock. ‘ One bride has fled, but 
another has come; we shall have a merry wedding yet.” 

Every eye turned in the direction whence these strange words 
proceeded. Who could it be that stood in the white splendor of a 
bridal toilet, on the threshold of Rose Lake’s bed-room? The 
form, robed in the gossamer folds of the gala-dress, was wasted to 
a mere shadow; the feet crowded into those fairy-like slippers 
were dusty and swollen ; the face which gleamed out from the soft 
fleeces of the veil was thin and haggard ; the jewels, blazing above 
the brow, and on the neck and arms, were lustreless in comparison 
with the glitter of those dark, wild eyes—the eyes of the wronged 
Hortense! Le Croix recognized her with an overwhelming sense 
of his situation ; for a moment his brain whirled ; objects around 
him blended like the phantasmagoria of a dream, and he grew 
faint and despairing. But with a mighty effort he rallied, and 
when Hortense moved to his side, gazed at her with as much sur- 
prise as if she had been a messenger from the antipodes. 

“ Basil,” she continued, with a light laugh that belied the heavy 
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heart within, “I have grown tired of counting my beads and read- 
ing the lives of the saints. I have come on the wings of love to 
take the place of the missing bride. Shall the rites goon? Iam 
ready, and the priest waits; the witnesses are assembled.” 

Le Croix turned from her to Father Antonio and Lake, who 
stood together near the fire-place, and said : 

“The very lunatic, who, as I have told you before, followed our 
party several days, and got an insane notion that I had promised 
to marry her.””. Then, with a significant glance at the old crone, 
he added: “ Can’t you and I coax her into the bed-room, and 
manage to divest her of a part of her fancies, and borrowed plum- 
age, too?” 

Margery nodded assent. The poor woman was drawn away ; 
the door closed after them, and then a brief parley took place. Le 
Croix soon came out, and declared himself ready to start on the 
pursuit, but requested the priest to tarry in the neighborhood the 
next day, to be in readiness for their return. Then they parted— 
Lake to search for his daughter along the banks of the Missouti ; 
Le Croix to dash off toward the old fort, and the priest to resume 
his station beside the cabin-fire. 

Basil le Croix had scarcely reached the bluff crowned by the 
ruined fortress, when he met Math Nichols. 

“Well, the wedding’s over, or you wouldn’t be here,” he cried, 
in a surly tone. 

It was now Le Croix who breathed curses in rapid succession. 

“Over! no; and that isn’t the worst of it. I don’t seem to be 
so near it as I was hours ago. The bride has taken to her heels.” 

“Good heavens! have you lost her?” 

“Yes; Thornton has proved himself more than a match for me 
this time; but I'll follow them. I'll bring her back, dead or 
alive !” 

“Tt’s confounded unlucky. The fact is, we don’t know how to 
spare you.” 

“Tam as blue as you are. Who should come to the cabin just 
now, with her love-sick gibberish, but Hortense !” 

“ Worse and worse—”’ replied Nichols. 


But the sentence was not finished, for both were startled by the 
sound of horses’ feet coming up the steep path that led to the sum- 
mit of the bluff. The next moment, a voice, with a strong nasal 
twang, cried: ‘‘ Whoa! whoa, Wildfire! What has got into ye? 
Tt seems as though it couldn’t be nothin’ but witches to drive me 
to this pesky old fort. There, whoa! can’t ye? And the rider 
stopped his horse with a violence that sent him back on his 
haunches. 

Le Croix looked on in wonder. The animal was a wild gray 
colt; its rider the rustic youth he had once hired to take back a 
superfluous horse to its owner in Westville. Nichols, however, 
drew a pistol from the folds of his blouse ; but Le Croix thrust it 
back, muttering, “Hold! Don’t be alarmed ; this is only a raw, 
country bumpkin. I know him.” ; 

Then he hastened to the new-comer, and grasped the rough 
leather thongs which served for bridle-reins. The young man 
started as if a ghost had risen before him. 

“They say ‘tis as much as a feller’s life is wath to venter here, 
and I b’leve it. I tell you I wouldn’t come a-nigh, but Wildfire 
got the bits ’tween his teeth, and come scratching up the bluff like 
mad. Sperrit or human critter, whichever you be, I don’t want 
nothin’ but to git down agin with a whole skin.” 

“Then you don’t remember me?” said the fur-merchant. 
“We've met before.” 

“You don’t say! Where did I ever lay eyes on you?” 

“Didn’t you meet me near the convent of St. Mary’s, and take 
one of my horses as far as Westville ?” 

«Land sake! I want to know if you’re that man? Why, who’d 
thought o’ seein’ you to-night? But I’m right glad o’ the chance.” 
And he held out his hand. 

Le Croix shook it hurriedly, and then resumed : 

“You can’t be more astonished at the meeting than myself. I 
supposed you lived some distance down river?” 

“Yes, yes, and so I do when I’m to hum; but I’ve got e’en- 
a’most tired of them parts, and think I shall settle somewheres in 
this neighborhood, if I can find a raal nice spot. That’s what I’m 
looking arter now.” 

Le Croix mused a moment, and then moving to Nichols, held 
a brief conference with him. 


_ “Have you any pressing business ?” he asked, coming back to 
the rustic. 

“No, nothin’ very ’portant. I’m kinder loiterin’ raound as I 
told ye.” 

“Would you object to turning your hand to a little job for me, 
if you could earn a handsome sum by it!” 


“Object? I guess I shouldn’t. I want to scrape together all I 
can afore I buy my new farm, and as I tell ’em often, ‘money 
don’t grow on every bush.’ What is’t? But fust I ought to 
know who I’m bargainin’ with.” 

“Tam Basil le Croix.” 

“O, the Canadian fur-merchant! I've hearn tell o’ you. Ican 
trust ye, I’m sartin.” 

“And who are you?” queried Le Croix. 

“I? I’m Mirahep Draw, at your service!’ And he made an 
awkward bow. 

“Mirahep !” retorted the merchant; “ what an odd name !” 

“Yes, I guess ’tis. Everybody laffs when they hear it ; but ye 
see, stranger, I was named arter my granther, and he was named 
arter his granther, and he fit and died in some gret war—’pears 
to me they call it the Revolution war.” 

Le Croix could not repress a smile at the rusticity of the young 
man, and encouraged by this, he continued : 


“IT sha’n’t ’spect you to call me Mirahep all the time ; most 
folks calls me Hep.” 


“ Well, then, I'll take that liberty. To business now. I believe 
you are keen-sighted, light of foot, and more than all, can keep 
your tongue in your mouth when it is necessary.” 

“T can see as fur inter a grinstone as anybody, can run like a 
deer, and as for blabbin’ what I hadn’t ought ’ter, why, I’m close 
as the bark of a tree.” And an expression of intense self-satis- 
faction passed over his face. 

“You'll suit me,” said Le Croix. “ Listen.’ But at this june- 
ture the gray colt began to grow restive. Le Croix tried to hold 
him, but he only curvetted and pranced the more. 

“ Whoa! whoa, Wildfire !” cried the young man, pulling hard at 
the bits, which were frosty with foam. ‘She’s a powerful bad 
critter to manage, Mr. Le Croix ; but she’ll go like the wind, and 
so I hates to part with her. What was’t you were gwine to say ?” 

“T must come to the point at once, for I’m in a confounded 
hurry. I had everything in readiness to be married to Rose Lake, 
but she fancies herself in love with another man, and has served 
me a pretty trick by running away with him. Her father has 
started on the pursuit in one direction, I am going another, and I 
want you to take a third. Your Wildfire is just the animal you 
need ; I am sure he can outstrip their horses.” , 

“ That’s what he can !” and the owner began to pat the neck-of 
his colt.“ Which way shall I go? Say the word, and I'll be off 
in a jiffy.” 

“ Follow the Mississippi as far as Natchez, at least. If you find 
them, this shall be your reward.” And he held up a purse heavy 
with gold. “If you don’t, you shall be well paid for your 
trouble.” 

“ Nothin’ could be fairer than that,” said the young man. “ Get 
up, Wildfire! Better keep a sharp look-out raound here for the 
runaways, too. Go long, Wildfire! Good-by, Mr. Le Croix !” 
And the next moment Wildfire and his rustic rider had disap- 
peared below the brow of the bluff. 

When he was out of hearing, Le Croix again joined Math 
Nichols, and both crept into the dismal old fort. What passed 
there, our readers will learn in the sequel; but»the sunshine stole 
through the broken loop-holes, and played in tremulous gleams 
across the mouldy stone flags within, ere Basil le Croix came forth. 


CHAPTER XII. 


* How disappointment tracks 
The steps of hope!” 

Like the green spot which the toil-worn traveller sees brighten- 
ing the wide reaches of the desert, the grand old city of New 
Orleans rose before the eager eyes of the young fugitives, as the 
boat which bore them swept onward to its destination. In their 
anxiety, they scarcely noticed the fine plantations stretching away 
from the river’s brink, the rustling cane-brake, the broad fields of 
cotton, the white-walled villas gleaming among the shadows of the 
catalpa, the regal magnolia, and the china tree. The voyagers, 
who with Columbus sailed over unknown seas in search of a mys- 
terious shore, could hardly have looked forward to landing with 
more earnestness than Rose Lake and Mike Shaw now did. To 
them a new world seemed to be comprised within the limits of that 
far-famed metropolis of the South. There they were to begin 
another life—a life of self-dependence, of toil, of privation, and 
yet over the Crescent City trembled the morning star of hope. 
The young voyagers had reasoned themselves into the belief that 
in their exile they should at least be free from the persecutions of 
Basil le Croix, the tyrannical code of Lake, and the galling sur- 
veillance of Margery. 

Their hearts beat fast, as the kecl-boat, impelled by the strong 
arms of the athletic boatman, swept up to the levee, and they be- 
gan to hear the rush and roar of the city. People stared, as, sup- 
ported by Kit Bray, the beautiful Rose stepped from the boat. 

“Why, Bray has got a wife,” said a boatman who was some- 
what acquainted with Kit,—‘a handsome one, too, I vow!” 

Kit did not appear to notice this speech ; but his weather-beaten 
cheek flushed, and bending his head, he said, in a low tone: 

“ We can’t walk, Miss Rose, along this levee. You’ll be too 
much exposed.”’ And calling a carriage, he handed Rose in, and 
he and Mike followed. “I told you when you fust come aboard 
that I would look out for you when you got here,” he resumed, 
“and I will. My mother lives in a remote street; she’s comfort- 


ably off, and will take good care of you till you can get work.” 

“Tshall be only too glad to stay with her,” said Rose; and 
then the subject dropped. 

At length the carriage stopped before an unpretending tenement, 
and Kit Bray alighted, telling the two fugitives that he should 
like to see his mother before introducing them. In a few moments 
he came back, and conducted them into the house. The furniture 
was of the simplest kind, but the little room wore an air of neat- 
ness and comfort, and scemed to Rose like a haven of rest. Mrs. 
Bray’s speech was rough, her manner curt, but she had a kindly 
eye, a mouth that softened into an expression of tender sadness as 
she looked at the weary girl, and Rose felt that she could trust 
her. 

“ You and your passengers must need something to eat, Kit,” 
she said, as soon as the stir of meeting was over; and ere long, 
she had arranged an inviting meal. 

For the first time since their flight from the cabin, the fugitives 
ate heartily, and Kit did full justice to his mother’s cooking. That 
night, Rose Lake slept more peacefully than she had for months. 
The next day, plans for active effort were formed. Kit Bray em- 
ployed Mike to assist in unlading and distributing his cargo, and 
Rose sat down to plait straw with his mother. Thus bravely did 
the poor girl mect the exigencies of her fate. 

Three weeks went by—weeks, during which Rose Lake seemed 
to be living in a dream, everything was so vague, so unreal. 


When she awoke in the morning, it was with a strange bewilder- 
ment ; the distant roar of the city appeared like that she had been 
wont to hear in her old home on the banks of the Mississippi, and 
she would fancy herself back on the border. At first she kept very 
quiet, for a latent fear of discovery still lurked in her heart, but 
gradually she grew more fearless. Then she loved to steal out 
with Mrs. Bray, and walk about, here passing some stately house 
with gay groups gathered on the balconies; there catching a 
glimpse of gardens, bright with tropic bloom, musical with mur- 
mttring fountains, and, perchance, the soft tinkling of the guitar, 
and haunted by birds that came and went on gorgeous wings. 
Once or twice her guide led her into bazaars glittering with costly 
wares, and shadowy squares where old men sat down to rest and 
talk over the news of the day, and grand churches cloudy with 
incense, and echoing to the harmony of the deep-toned organ. 

One morning, as she and Mrs. Bray were going to market, the 
girl heard a voice behind her which made her young blood run 
cold; it was that of the dreaded Le Croix, she thought, and said, 
fiercely ; “ Rose Lake, you are found after so long a time !” 

She turned, fully expecting to see the revengeful fur-merchant ; 
but to her utter surprise, there was nobody near save a negress, 
with a gay Madras handkerchief folded round her swarthy brow, 
and a basket adroitly balanced on the top of her head. 

“Did you speak to me?” asked Rose. 

“ Laws, no, missis.”’ 

“Did you hear anything, Mrs. Bray ?” continued the girl. 

“T shouldn’t be likely to; I’m a little deaf, you know, child.” 

What could this mean? It was, perhaps, an illusion of fancy ; 
so thought Rose when no Le Croix made his appearance. That 
afternoon, there was a light tap at Mrs. Bray’s door, and the good 
woman admitted a pert French girl, with a tastefully-arranged 
basket of cheap jewelry and bijouterie. The table was laid for 
supper ; the hot rolls and chocolate stood in tempting array, and 
Kit, Mike and Rose were drawing up their chairs, but this bright- 
eyed pedler attracted general attention. 

“Buy, ma’amselle?” she cried, running to Rose; “ beautiful 
tings for ver little money. Buy, monsieur?” and she laid her 
hand on Kit’s brawny arm. ‘“ Wont monsieur have a brooch, a 
ring, pair of ear drops, someting at least for de lady-love ?” 

Kit laughed and colored slightly, and bent over the basket, 
while the saleswoman went glibly on with her praises of the wares. 
Gradually the whole family gathered in a group about a box of 
jewelry, from which Kit was trying to select a gift for a certain 
dark-browed beauty. While they were examining it, the little 
pedler, who had been hovering about the table, managed to shake 
a white powder into the coffee-pot. It was done in the twinkling 
of an eye, and then she returned to the discussion of her wares. 
Kit bought a ring—a pretty golden circlet with a single red stone, 
and Mike indulged himself in a curious knife; and with a thou- 
sand thanks for their patronage, the French girl tripped away. 

There was much rallying of Kit about the purchase of the ring, 
and many surmises with regard to the hand it would adorn, as 
they assembled at the supper-table, and when, after the meal was 
over, he was seen taking a last look in the glass as he put on his 
hat, a loud laugh was raised at his expense. When he had gone, 
Rose sat down to her plaiting, and worked busily for a time, but 
with twilight came an oppressive drowsiness; Mrs. Bray com- 
plained of the same, and at an carly hour they both lay down 
without unrobing. 

Rose Lake was aroused by feeling a vice-like grasp on her arm. 
She started, and would have shrieked, but a hand was pressed 
hard upon her lips, utterly silencing her, and like one in a painful 
trance, she caught the glitter of a pair of fiery eves; whose they 
were she could not divine then, but they filled her with terror. 
The next moment she was borne into a narrow s‘reet, in the rear 
of Kit Bray’s house. The night air, blowing cool and fresh from 
the waters, counteracted the effects of the sleeping potion which 
the French girl had mingled with the chocolate, and she was now 
quite aware that it was old Margery who was bearing her onward. 
All at once a shadow fell across the moonlit pavement. The face 
of Basil le Croix bent over her! 

“Give her to me, Margery,” he said, in an authoritative tone ; 
“give her to me, and follow as fast as you can. Mind, no noise, 
no confusion, or we shall have the watchmen at our heels !”” 


He took the girl in his arms ; as he did so, she tried to shriek, 
but the night-mare of fear completely paralyzed her. There was 
no need for Le Croix to place his hand against her mouth, but he 
did, and whispered : ‘‘ You thought to elude me, did you? Ah, 
you shall pay for this !” 

Rose closed her eyes to shut out the fiendish face of the mer- 
chant ; her head sank powerless on his shoulder, while he sped on 
like a hunted deer. At length the light from a street-lamp, strik- 
ing full into her face, made her open her eyes. Le Croix was 
crossing a little square, in the centre of which there was a huge 
granite basin, shaded by a group of great tulip trees. In another 
instant she stood in the vestibule of a small church; Le Croix 
had drawn her arm through his, and still held one hand in an iron 
grasp. 

“ Rose,” he said savagely, “we are to be married now. If you 
utter a word, or scream, or groan, I shall take a terrible revenge !” 

Awed into submission, the girl found herself moving along the 
dim aisles of the church ; then they paused at the altar, which 
was all a-glow with the light of the tall wax tapers ranged around, 
while a priest, in full canonicals, stood turning over the leaves of 
his prayer-book. A few devotees, who had been kneeling before 
the shrines, gathered about, and the rites began. 

“ Basil le Croix, do you take this woman to be your wedded 
wife, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, to love, and to 
cherish, and to protect, through sickness and health, till death do 
you part?” And the priest paused for a reply. 
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“No you don’t, by all the powers!” cried a stentorian voice ; 
and a Herculean form darted from an obscure corner of the church, 
seized the half-fainting bride, and bounded down the aisle, shout- 
ing, “ Follow me, if you dare! Kit Bray and his comrades are 
wide awake to-night !” 

Basil le Croix grew pale with rage, and cursed, even on the 
altar stone, the young girl and her defenders. But he knew better 
than to come into open conflict with such men as Kit Bray and 
his crew, and shrank away to resume his secret machinations. 

Meanwhile, the keel-boatmen, who had been stationed under 
the trees in the square, gathered around Rose and Kit like a body- 
guard, and in less than an hour the poor fugitive was again in the 
comfortable home of Bray. There the matter was briefly talked 
over. 

“ There’s been a confounded plot to carry you off,” said Kit, 
pausing in his hurried promenade of the room, and looking down 
at the girl; “it’s the biggest wonder in the world that we found it 
out in season to put a stop toit. If you'll believe it, the smart 
little pedler who was in here about supper time, contrived to slip 
some kind of sleeping drug into the chocolate.” 

Both Rose and Mrs. Bray started to their fect in astonishment. 

“Didn’t you two women sleep like logs ?”’ continued Kit. 

“Yes, indeed,” said his mother; “I never slept so sound in all 
my life.” 

“Nor I,” added the girl. “But why didn’t you and Mike feel 
the effects of the drug as well as we ?” 

“Cause we took a notion to drink water instead of chocolate. 
But you might have been carried off without my knowing on’t, if 
it hadn’t been for Mike. We went away from the house together, 
but after a while, I sent him back to take care of you and mother. 
He’d got a’most here, when he heard voices that made him start 
and hark. That rascally Le Croix and the French pedler stood 
in a little dark alley, talking. There, tell your own story, Mike, 
now.” 

“Why,” began Mike, “they were both speaking good English. 
Basil le Croix said: ‘Are you sure you’ve done the work effec- 
tually, Madeline ? 

“«QO, yes, yes,’ said the woman. ‘I got them all looking at my 
wares, even Kit Bray himself, and then shook the sleeping-powder 
into the coffee-pot. It was a strong dose, monsieur; the whole 
family will sleep well to-night, I can tell you; ’twill be an easy 
thing for Margery to carry off Rose Lake.’ 

“I didn’t wait to hear any more,” continued the boy. “I run 
as fast as I could for Kit. I expected he was away down on the 
levee; but before I had gone very far, I met him and half of his 
crew. They hurried along with me, and you know the rest.” 

Rose could not speak her thanks; her heart was too full; but 
she lifted her tear-dimmed eyes to Kit and the chore-boy with an 
exp nm more eléquent than words, and both felt a thousand 
times repaid. Then came a deep silence, which was at last broken 
by a wild cry from the girl. She had seen, pressed hard against 
the window-pane, the face of Basil le Croix,—a face livid with 
rage, and lighted up ints unwonted fierceness by the burning glow 
of his restless gray eyés. 

“ What is it, Rose?” asked the boatman; and his glance wan- 
dered in the diréction hers hai taken. 

He rushed to the window just as the form of the fur-merchant 
disappeared around the nearest corner. His first impulse was to 
follow him, but the thought of the two who would thus be left 
with no protector, save Mike, sent him back to his seat. 

“This is no longer a safe place for me,” said Rose, thoughtfully. 
“1 fear I must move on.” 

“T am afraid so, too,” rejoined Bray ; “ but we must not talk 
of it now. You and mother need rest, I reckon, and by morning 
I shall get suthin’ planned fer you.” 

Rose and Mrs. Bray again stole up to their little room. Kit 
gnd Mike planted themselves in the kitchen, and bowing his head 
on his folded hands, the rough but generous keel-boatman spent 
the night in plans for Rose Lake’s benefit. 


CHAPTER Xiil. 


There is strength 
bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 
But little, till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent, 
Before her gems are found’—Mnrs. Hemans. 

Waere all this time was Clifford Thornton? We left him with 
his company, taking up the line of march for the head-waters of 
the Missouri, on an expedition, which had been sent by the United 
States government to explore those regions, and exterminate the 
hordes of hostile Indians, or bring them to a treaty of peace. This 
was long, long before the expedition of Fremont had thrown light 
upon that part of the country, and the undertaking was, therefore, 
one which required bravery, skill and perseverance. Thornton 
had assumed heavy responsibilities when he accepted the leader- 
ship urged upon him by his comrades, at the death of Captain 
Ambrose ; but as soon as possible, despatches from the govern- 
ment were forwarded to him, confirming his nomination. 

Along the banks of the swollen and yellow Missouri, he and 
his men held their way, leading a life of the wildest, most thrill- 
ing adventure ; but through all, Rose Lake, the beauty of the bor- 
der, kept her place in his heart. When the red light of dawn 
flushed the far-off peaks of the Rocky Mountains,—when the 
Indian tomahawk quivered above his head, as he and his comrades 
met the painted savages hand to hand in desperate conflict,—when 
he sat by the camp-fire at night, and lay down with no roof but 
that of the sky to shelter him, he thought wistfully of the young 
girl who had become dearer to him than aught else in the wide 
world. 


The golden bloom of the prairie-flowers faded, wild winds swept 
down from the mountains, wailing a dirge for the dead summer. 
Winter set in with unusual rigor; the snow fell heavy and deep ; 
ice gathered in thick sheets across the swift rivers of the wilder- 
ness, and away in the distance the bold heights of the mountains 
loomed up, white, and shining, and fantastic in shape as the Alpine 
glaciers. Still, Thornton’s company lighted their watch-fire at 
night, and pressed on by day in their toilsome march, further and 
further into the mystic heart of the great West, for they were am- 
bitious to scale those dizzy summits never swept save by the dar- 
ing wing of the eagle, never trodden save by the fleet foot of the 
antelope. 

But one evening, when encamped in a sheltered valley, a way- 
worn horseman drew rein, and inquiring what expedition that was, 
dismounted and joined them. He proved to be a messenger from 
the government with despatches, which ordered the band to sus- 
pend their journey for a few months at least, and return to quarter 
themselves at St. Louis, and suppress the depredations of a horde 
of desperadoes that had for some time infested the border. It 
was believed that these men had formed a secret league, and had 
their place of rendezvous near St. Louis, but where, nobody had 
yet been able to ascertain, their operations having been carried on 
with such consummate skill. They had grown bolder and bolder, 
till the whole frontier was in a ferment. Travellers were robbed, 
pioneers plundered, boats going up and down river despoiled of 
their cargoes and sunk, only the keel-boatmen, who, with their 
strength and daring, were more than a match for the outlaws, 
were allowed to pass unmolested. They were now beginning to 
extend their depredations over a wider range of country ; and in 
this crisis, Captain Thornton and his company were called to the 
aid of the settlers. 

The young commander did not sleep that night. Desirous as 
he was of climbing the Rocky Mountains, he could not help feel- 
ing honored by the new trust reposed in him. Then came a 
thonght that sent a pleasurable thrill through his whole frame ; he 
should be near Rose, the star of his dreams, his betrothed bride. 
The next morning early, he called his men together, and said : 

“ Comrades, I am going back to the border. Who will stand 
by me now ?” 

“Twill!” and “I!” “I!” “I!” passed from lip to lip, till all 
had expressed their willingness to follow his fortunes. Then the 
horses and mules were hurriedly laden, and ere night-fall, the val- 
ley camping-ground was left far in the distance. 

It was mid-winter when Thornton and his band wound along 
the shore of the Mississippi, opposite Giles Lake’s home. The 
young man gave a command to halt, and then leaving the party, 
dashed up to an elevation, from which he could see the backwoods- 
man’s cabin. “Does Rose know Iam coming? Is she watching 
for me ?’’ he said to himself, as he strained his gaze, hoping to 


, catch a glimpse of her. But no dark, gipsey face, no graceful 


maiden figure was to be seen, no white kerchief fluttered from the 
cabin window in welcome. 

Somewhat disappointed, Thornton rode back to the company, 
and they were soon filing along the rough road which led to St. 
Louis. It required a whole day to take possession of the fortress, 
and late into the night and many hours the following day, he was 
obliged to listen to accounts of the depredations of the border 
league. But at length, mounted on a powerful black steed, which 
had borne him on his recent expedition, he spurred to the back- 
woodsman’s hut. Evening had closed in when he left his horse 
in the care of a man he had known when he was in the neighbor- 
hood before, and hastened off to the cabin on foot. Glancing in 
at the window, he saw that Aunt Mary was the sole occupant of 
the kitchen, and ventured to rap. Mary Lake opened the door, 
and immediately recognized him, for they had once met. 

“And Rose—where is she ?”’ eagerly asked Thornton, after the 
hurried greeting was over. 

A cloud settled on Aunt Mary’s pale face, and the young man 
felt that something was wrong. From the state of affairs when 
he left, he had hoped that Rose might still be safe in her father’s 
home ; bit now a thousand vague forebodings thronged up before 
him. 

“She is here?” he queried, longing and yet dreading to know 
the truth. 

Aunt Mary shook her head. 

“Come in, and I will tell you all,” she said, tremblingly. “I 
don’t expect my brother will be back till quite late.” 

Thornton entered, and Mary pointed him to a chair, but he 
was too restless to sit down. The woman began her story, telling 
him of the stratagem Le Croix had employed to blind his eyes ; 
of his return ere Thornton had been gone a week, and making 
preparations for an immediate marriage ; of the poor girl’s suffer- 
ing, her resolve to escape, and her final flight. 

“And where can the fugitive be?” cried Thornton. “1s there 
no clue to her hiding-place? Can’t you direct me so that I can 
find her ?”’ 

“No. She thinks it best that, situated as I am, I shouldn’t 
know. One of her friends manceivered to give me the informa- 
tion, that though she had once been discovered by Le Croix dur- 
ing her absence, she was then safe.” 

“Thank God!” said Thornton. “But who is this friend of 
hers 

“A keel-boatman, who helped her down river when she ran 
away.” 

The young man started. 

“ They're generally a rough set. Do you think him a person to 
be trusted 

“He seemed so, and then Mike is with her; he has clung to her 
through all ber wanderings.” 


“What! Mike, her father’s chore-boy * 


“ Yes—the very same.” 

“The brave, faithful lad—blessings on him! He will be as 
good as a body-guard. I shall be easier about her than if she 
were alone. But I shall leave no means untried to find her. 
Meanwhile, as I am to be located in St. Louis, I shall hope to see 
you often. Good-night!” And he bowed himself out of the 
cabin. 

Business connected with his other mission called him further 
on, and it was with a heavy heart that he mounted his horse and 
continued his journey. 


Spring had come, bright, balmy, beautiful. Clouds of green 
foliage tossed to and fro in the bland breezes ; the dog-wood, white 
with bloom, was resplendent as a bride at the altar; the red-bud 
unfolded its delicate peach-blossom hues; wild vines began to 
weave their fairy-like woof, and the prairies grew purple with 
spring flowers. 

Clifford Thornton was still stationed at St. Louis. Reinforce- 
ments from the army had reached him, till he had quite a force 
under his command ; but it was all needed to carry on the work 
for which they had been sent out. The border league yet existed ; 
depredations were frequent; but alarmed by the intelligence of 
hostile proceedings against them, the marauders became more 
secret in their villany. However, Thornton and his men had 
several times surprised them, re-taken the plunder, and made 
some prisoners ; but every effort had thus far fuiled to wring any- 
thing from the captives with regard to their leaders or their place 
of rendezvous. 

And Rose! Had the young man learned anything more of her 
fate than Aunt Mary had revealed? No; though he had tried to 
gain some information, his endeavors had proved utterly fruitless. 
As the gallant Captain Thornton, he was everywhere flattered and 
followed. Bright eyes beamed at his approach ; red lips smiled a 
welcome ; fair hands beckoned him to the festal dance; for St. 
Louis was a thriving village, and the society already beginning to 
grow gay. But for a time he held himself quite aloof. 

At length, however, as he was riding, one morning, through the 
principal street, he was attracted by another rider—a lady. She 
was young and beautiful, and mounted on a superb gray horse 
that curvetted and arched his stately neck, as if proud of his bur- 
den. There was queenly grace in her whole bearing as she rode 
on, the ample folds of her rich blue riding-dress sweeping down 
over the housings of her steed, and a soft, foam-like fall of plumes 
floating from her jaunty hat. As her face momentarily tarned 
toward Thornton, it seemed to strike some chord of memory, and 
addressing a brother soldier at his side, he asked : 

“Who is she ?” 

“ What—the splendid woman opposite! She may think herself 
complimented by having aroused even 4 transient interest in the 
invulnerale Captain Thornton. Why, she’s no other than Miss 
Ambrose§ if you hadn’t been such a hermit, you would have 
known, for the whole town is ringing with her name.” 

Thornton started, for he remembered the dying wish of his noble 
commander, 

“Ambrose—Ambrose, did you say ?”’ he continued. 

“Yes; Katharine Ambrose, the belle of Mississippi, a most eli- 
gible match, for she’s rich enough to dissolve her ear-jewels and 
drink them, if she wants to, like a certain queen we’ve both read 
about. Her father belonged to a good stock, but he wasn’t weal- 
thy. A whimsical old uncle left her his estates on the Pascagoula, 
and well-filled coffers besides.” 

“And why is she here ?”’ 

“O, she’s visiting a friend, who has married a young lawyer in 
St. Louis—Esquire Wharton.” 

Clifford Thornton relapsed into a thoughtful mood; and when 
the toils of the day were over, drew a little box from his port- 
manteau, and left the fort. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

(Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 

story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.) 


A BOY’S CRITICISM. 

We have rarely seen a finer comprehension of both truth and 
poetry, than that which is given in the following anecdote. It 
reminds one of the inspired saying, “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings,”’ ete. t men say what they will, we can have no 
grandeur without the idea of God. A boy, eleven years of age, 
heard his mother read Lord Byron’s address to the sea, beginning, 


** Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll!” 


and listened, in breathless attention, while she read. The moment 
it was finished, he exclaimed, “ It is very grand, indeed ; but how 
much finer it would have been, if he had said, at the close, that 
God could measure all those waters with the hollow of his hand !’” 
The unsophisticated boy missed the recognition of God. He felt 
that there was atheism latent in the poetry. God was ignored ; 
and, majestic as is the address, it is intrinsically low in the esti- 
mate of one who knows that truest dignity is ever found in con- 
nection with the infinite IAM. Man’s littleness is aggrandized, 
when linked to the King eternal, immortal, and invisible.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF ENJOYMENT. 

Mankind are always happier for having been happy; so that if 
you make them happy now, you make them happy twenty years 
ence, by the memory of it. A childhood passed with a due mix- 
ture of rational indulgence, under fond and wise parents, diffuses 
‘over the whole of life a feeling of calm pleasure ; and, in extreme 
‘old age, is the very last remembrance which time can erase from 
the mind of man. No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, is con- 
fined t the present moment. A man is the happier for life, from 
having *htde once an agreeable tour, or lived for any length of time 
with pleasant people, or enjoyed any considerable interval of inno- 
cent pleasure ; which contributes to render old men so inattentive 
to the scenes before them, and carries them back to a world that is 

past, and to scenes never to be renewed again.— Sydney Smith. 
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HINDOO FESTIVAL DANCE. 

The animated scene on this page is engraved from an elaborate 
drawing by a native artist, and is consequently perfectly reliable 
in every detail, for, as is well known, the draughtsmen of the East, 
the Hindoos as well as the Chinese, though they may lack creative 
talent, are noted for their imitative ability. The attitudes of the 
dancers in this scene are not very graceful, but rather remind us of 
those in the war-dances of our Sauk and Fox Indians. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the dancers here represented are 


of the lower class—the Bayaderes being celebrated for their grace | 


and elegance. The dancing group is surrounded by musicians, 
and by grave-looking priests. The English have never interfered 
with the amusements, or even the worship of the Hindoos, except 
where the latter were linked with atrocious crueltics. These 
national characteristics will, perhaps, disappear in process of time, 
for after the suppression of the mutiny, the whole country will 


images in the mind of the believer. The nautch-girls of India 
are selected for their beauty and the ease and gracefulness of their 
movements. When they dance in public, they are accompanied 
by musicians playing on a sort of violin and guitar, or zitter. The 
dances require great attention, from the dancers’ feet being hung 
with small bells which act in concert with the music. Two per- 
sons usually perform at the same time, and pantomime is mingled 
with it as they express love, hope, jealousy, or despair. This per- 
fectly corresponds with the accounts which we have of the Moor- 
ish dances introduced into Spain. The origin of dancing-girls, 
as of almost every other immoral custom in India, is to be traced 
to superstition ; there are attached to the Indian idols women who 
follow this profession. In many parts of India, mothers devote 
their most beautiful children to the service of the idol, and they 
are trained and brought up by the Brahmins in their temples. In 
every part of India, nautch-dancing is usual both in the religious 


il 


probably be Anglicized. The dancing depicted here takes place 
in the open air, and behind may be seen the peculiar architecture 
of a Hindoo temple with its superincumbent pyramid. “ Duara 
Saga,” or Gate of Heaven, is frequently inscribed at the entrance 
of these buildings, but an intelligent traveller says that stealthy 
glances at a horrific group of diabolical idols, the strange forms 


‘and the unequal and lurid flashes of light, when all around is 


darkness, make it much more what imagination might picture as 
the entrance of the infernal regions. The form of the dome in 
our illustration resembles that of the pyramids of Sakarah in 
Egypt. Prominent in the religious and social manners of the 
Hindoos we find the Bayaderes, or nautch-girls, whose associution 
with the religion of the Hindoos reminds one of the mysteries of 
Paganism, and, if any one characteristic more than another marks 
the immense elevation of Christianity over these other supersti- 
tions, it is the complete absence of whatever may produce sensual 


A HINDOO FESTIVAL DANCE. 


_ and private life ot the Hindoos. In the early times of the East 


India Company, it was a common, and in fact a constant practice 
of the civil and. military officers of the company to have nautch- 
dancers at their entertainments, but of late years this has fallen 
into disuse. Bishop Heber, during his travels, had one of these 
entertainments given by a native, and describes the performance 
as being monotonous and wearisome. The chief part of the mo- 
tion of this nautch-dancing consists in drawing up and letting fall 
again the loose white sleeves of the outer garment, so as to show 


| the arm as high as the elbow, or a very little higher, while the 


arms are waved backward and forward in a stiff, contracted man- 
ner. The dresses of these women are rich, as the bishop informs 
us, but contain such an enormous quantity of scarlet cloth, petti- 
coats and trowsers, so many shawls wrapped round the waists, 
and such multifarious shirts peeping out below each other, as to 
give the appearance of so many Dutch dolls. Mr. Montgomery 


Martin, in his work on Eastern India, has collected every particu- 
lar respecting this class of persons. He tells us that in Behar, the 
nautch-girls are five or six in a set, part singing and part dancing. 
At Patna, there are five sets of dancers—two Hindoo and three 
Moslem. All the native princes of India have dancing entertain- 
ments, and considerable gratuities are often given to this class of 
persons. These entertainments are within doors, and accompa- 
nied by every accessory of luxury; the punkah (a huge fan of 
peculiar construction) is kept in motion, so that there is a perpet- 
ual current of cool air; pistachio nuts and salted almonds are 
handed about among the guests. The choury, from the tail of the 
Tartar cow, which is white and silky, whips away the flies; the 
saloon is covered with a marble floor, and around it is every 
description of sofa that can contribute to the ease of the visitor. 
It is noticeable that though the upper classes of Hindostan, Per- 
sia, Turkey and Egypt are passionately fond of dancing, it is only 


as an exhibition, in which they never participate themselves ; and 
Eastern ambassadors first visiting the courts of Western Europe, 


| are astonished to find kings, princes, nobles and their ladies 


mingling in the dance. Some years ago, a troupe of these danc- 
ing-girls were rep ee from India into England, and made their 
appearance on the stage of the Adelphi Theatre, London, thus 
giving the inhabitants of that great city an opportunity of seeing 


_ for themselves the famous Bayaderes of the East, about whom the 


Oriental poets had written so much, and about whom so many 
western imaginations had gone wild. But they made little or no 
impression., Their monotonous gestures and slow motions con - 
trasted so strongly with the brilliant style of the French opera 
dancers, that the spectators were dissatisfied, and the troupe was 
soon dismissed for want of attraction. . The fact is, that all such 
entertainments belong to the locality in which they originated,— 
to their native scenery and surroundings, and will not bear change. 
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ISEULT OF THE ISLES. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


THERE was perhaps in those good old times of the sixteenth 
century, when every lady was perfection and every lover no less 
than a knight, no more beautiful girl than Iseult, our heroine, a 
native of the islands on the northwest coast of Britain. Her 
father, having meddled somewhat too adroitly in the politics of 
the kingdom, had received a polite banishment in shape of the 
governorship of these sea-girded nests, and having, previously to 
his departure, married a lady of the south, he endured eighteen 
years of exile ere his death. Thus it happened that his only child, 
Iseult, was born in the larger island, among inhabitants who held 
her, from that circumstance, in great tenderness and veneration. 
Her mother had died at her birth, and nursed by the hearty wife 
of a fisher, the child had played constantly with the peasant chil- 
dren, and through her winning ways so bound the hearts of his 
few subjects to her father that he found his task of maintaining 
order and receiving taxes light enough to allow him much time to 
attend to the education of his daughter, At last when he died, it 
was for a season quite impossible to convey the intelligence to the 
queen, and rallying round Iseult, the islanders vowed to support 
her gentle rule till the tempestuous tides should lull sufficiently to 
allow her to reach the mainland. 

There was, however, among them a young man of energy and 
ambition, who vowed to do nothing of the kind, and argued that 
being himself an islander, he of course knew the people’s needs 
better than any stranger, and being a man, was of course fitter to 
govern than any girl; all of which might be very true, yet, as it 
was agreed by his compatriots, was unnecessary and ungallant. 
But when Ervian hinted that even should his endeavors be suc- 
cessful, Iseult perhaps need not leave the islands, but should share 
with them his care, his heart, and the gubernatorial mansion, his 
words were received with such shouts of derisive laughter as told 
him, sans ceremonie, the difficulty of the task he proposed himself. 

It was at this time that the wars of the regency in Scotland 
were raging with vehemence, and the English court, as usual, 
were ever uppermost in the mélee provoked by their intrigues. 
A hero in these turmoils, which consisted more of forays, tres- 
passes, defials, jocular and impudent assaults between the oppos- 
ing clans, than of many serious battles, was Sir Allan Mor de 
More, who was heir through his mother to the great possessions 
of Dunloath Crag, an island in the southwest of Scotland, and 
in his own right head of the noble house of his name in England, 
Espousing the side hostile to the regent, he entered into its spirit 
with more vigor than could have been expected from one so gay 
and genial as he, and, as often as he could be spared from his 
home in Kent, filled the Highlands with high-blown peals of his 
reckless valor and mischievous excursions. His fine physical de- 
velopment admirably fitted him for the part he played in that cen- 
tury, and perhaps the beauty of his face did no little towards se- 
curing him countless friends who trumpeted his praises. He had 
been in childhood affianced by some pre-contract to a young girl 
of noble parents ; but time had interposed separation between the 
families so that he had never seen his destined bride, and indeed 
did not even know her name, although the contract, which was in 
those days nearly as binding as a ceremony, was still somewhere 
in existence among the family parchments. Being a young man 
of great will, he had no intention of keeping it unless he should 
desire to, and thus had never troubled himself about it. 

News of the ill health of the governor of the isles had reached 
England some time before his death, and the station thus to be 
left vacant, which afforded great devices for the accumulation of 
wealth, was at once coveted by troops of the courtiers. Sir Allan 
Mor de More had never dreamed of so undesirable an abode when 
this sovereign announced to him that on the death of the present 
incumbent he was brevetted to fill his place; but nevertheless 
he left London instantly, and proceeded to the North, where he 
intended to await the old governor’s demise. 

No sooner was the regent aware on whom the decision of the 
English government was fixed and of Sir Allan’s arrival at the 
Crag, than he commenced summoning his vassals and preparing 
sundry methods by which his wary enemy might be entrapped. 
But hardly had he made the first movement, when riding through 
a pass with a band of retainers one evening, he was met by Sir 
Allan and a stronger party and unwillingly forced to accept the 
pressing invitation of the latter to dine and breakfast at Dunloath 
Crag Castle ; and although treated while there with every possible 
mock courtesy, and told by his host with charming frankness all 
the thousand plots which he had deemed utterly secret and espec- 
ially unknown to Sir Allan, and dismissed in the morning loaded 
with thanks for the favor of his company and venison of Sir 
Allan’s own preserves, strange to say he only felt more unmitiga- 
ted hatred, and resolved sharper revenge for the pleasant compul- 
sion that had been exercised upon him. 

“ By George !” said Sir Allan, “how the rascal fumed when I 
told him every private passage of his stronghold! He carved the 
pheasants with his falchion, and set his diabolically white teeth 
as if he had been carving me! But I fancy that I did the dis- 
secting !” which was indced the case ; for so completely had Sir 
Allan riddled his plans and exposed his maneuvres, that the re- 
gent was at a loss whither to turn, or what course, whether of hos- 

tility or feigned friendship, to pursue. 

Meanwhile the emissaries of our hero were diligently at work, 
and during this very time when the islanders believed it inexpe- 
dient to attempt reaching the mainland, one, at the peril of life, 
brought word of the state of affairs in the vice-royalty ; and im- 
mediately collecting his followers, Sir Allan stole away and suc- 


ceeded in embarking without notifying the regent. Violent storms 
were now beating the edges of the islands and lashing the sea into 
dreadful commotion, the tides confusing all pilots, ran higher be- 
tween wild channels made by gaps and jags of rock than they 
had ever been known to do, and the storms blowing them fre- 
quently a day’s distance in the wrong direction, caused a passage, 
otherwise easy to be accomplished in a day and a half, to extend 
itself over a week. The boats had all been separated in the first 
night, and so it chanced that Sir Allan and those with him were 
the earliest to land on the coveted coast. 

Night was just setting in with the long sheets of rain and wind 
that had grown familiar, when dragging their battered shallop into 
a cove, Sir Allan led the way up a steep ascent to where from far 
above the lights of Iseult’s tower glimmered over the vexed sea. 
She was sitting alone in her inner hall, illumined only by the fit- 
ful firelight and such flashes as were now and then shed in by the 
servants passing the door with their kindled torches. The room 
was panelled with oak till the lofty carvings became indistinguish- 
able in gloom. She sat in a low chair, over whose back was thrown 
her mantle of silver cloth, on the surface of which was lavishly 
embroidered the most gorgeous frosty flowering conceivable ; and 
gazing into the flickering fire whose restlessness only served to 
display her sad, quiet beauty, she was entirely unconscious of the 
stirring in the hall or the arrival of guests, till being suddenly 
made aware of the fact, when she rose with a start, threw the sil- 
ver mantle over her black dress, and with the long golden hair 
falling down her shoulders just as it had escaped from its fillet of 
gems, she entered the outer hall to greet her guests, which she did 
with graceful cordiality, raising the sad large eyes, in whose dark 
depths slept purple pansy tints, with unaffected sincerity to his 
face. Sir Allan was touched at once. Never in all his wander- 
ings through various courts and countries had he seen anything 
like this pensive beauty, and taking her hand, he received her wel- 
come with a manner almost brotherly in its tenderness, and which 
alone assured her of protection. 

“T shall be happy in delivering the seals of my father’s office,” 
said she, “that they will be received by so gallant a gentleman 
and one concerning whom I have so often heard him speak voluble 
praises, as Sir Allan Mor de More.” 

“Indeed, Lady Iseult, I think we boast some kindred blood in 
our veins,” he responded. 

“Hardly more consanguinity than a friendship of our ancestors 
would constitute,” she answered, smiling ; “ but we now and then 
hear of the life led by those at home, and so my father has listened 
to accounts of you, sir.” 

“We also are told stories so delightful as to seem fabulous. I 
too, as well as all England, have heard something of the beauty 
of the queen of the isles, and rejoice while holding her hand, that 
rumor has fallen far behind reality. Believe me, at the court 
there are not less suitors for her hand than her station !”’ 

“Ah!” she laughed, “you pay me in my own coin. So far, 
good. I think we may be friends. But since we are not at Lon- 
don, and dwell as it were inisled in an atmosphere separate from 
the world, let us at least adopt customs suiting the unsophisticated 
region, and drop our compliments with our court robes.” After 
which lengthy speech she blushed so prettily that Sir Allan covet- 
ed his neighbor’s blush, and was fain to content himself with 
kissing her little hand. 

At once established in amicable relations, Sir Allan did not for 
a month or more seek other abode than that proffered by her hos- 
pitality in the stack of towers forming the vice-royal mansion ; 
and when at the expiration of such time he mentioned his inten- 
tion of starting a rival establishment in some ruins a mile away, 
which could be easily refitted, she begged him take no such step, 
since as soon as the weather permitted she should leave the islands 
and go to her friends in the south of England. 

“Then I shall lose you ?” 

“T fear you will,” was the reply, whose smile perhaps hid a sigh. 

“God grant me then an eternity of rainy weather, southeast 
winds and tempestuous seas!” he answered, looking at her. 

It is the great moralist, satirist, and withal, genial-hearted man, 
who inquires, when two young people, with nothing better to do, 
meet daily, and constantly ride, drive, and walk together, and fol- 
low congenial pursuits by the hour—what happens? Infallibly 
they fall in love. And Sir Allan had walked with Iseult for miles 
around the coast, making acquaintance by her with all his new 
subjects, had hunted through the great unhewn forests by her side 
and ran down the game in her sight, had boated her on rare oc- 
currences of sunshiny days to the surrounding islands, had sat 
with her long evenings over the bountiful fire, listening to recitals 
from her wild, secluded, but not eventless life, in turn relating 
vividly amusing or dreadful scenes of his own adventures ; daily 
had he seen her making merry with her maidens, nightly conduct 
the household prayers. Smiles, evidently so long strangers, had 
again come back and wreathed her face ; and he who had laughed 
when his brother knights were caught in the toils of the syren, 
who had withstood actual assault from lip, eye and voice of the 
fairest women in Christendom, now felt himself in great danger of 
going over to the enemy. In vain he struggled with this weak- 
ness, it grew every day, and when at the end of several weeks he 
perceived suddenly that a singular reserve had spread over Iseult’s 
manner, mingled with a dash of her old melancholy, he felt it 
must have utterance. They had known one another like old and 
warm friends now for full two months; they had heard of each 
other for a much longer time. I think even spinster ladies would 
admit that a sufficient period had elapsed for “forming an attach- 
ment.” The winds were growing westerly and warm again, and 
clear skies had already begun to bend above the rocky isles. Sir 
Allan and the Lady Iseult, in a little skiff, were piloting round 
the shores, battling against the stream far up dark, deep caverns, 


and shooting out again joyous and free with the current, lying 
idle in the broad offing, and gay in the delicious sunshine, drifting 
hither and thither wherever the tides drew them. The sunset was 
already flaming overhead ere Sir Allan dared trust his fate to his 
lips. At once Iseult seemed to perceive what he would say, for 
unconsciously her face grew grave, her words fewer, her glance 
more broken. 

“Stay,” said he, bending so as to look into her eyes, “ stay— 
smile again and I'll not say it!” 

“ You have no need,” replied she, without, however, smiling. 

“ You mean, Iseult,” he exclaimed, “that I may speak how I 
love you, that I may tell how you have so grown into my soul 
that I could not tear you thence without tearing my life with it, 
that I may wait breathless to hear you also tell of love, and thrill 
me with a touch, that—”’ 

“That I also love !” she answered, in a voice whose very cold- 
ness told the control in which it was held; “that I also die with 
passion,” she said, freeing it, her pale face breaking into a bril- 
liant smile, while she extended her arms as if to receive him; but 
in an instant, recovering her first manner, she waved him back- 
ward with her hands, and dropped them despairingly to her side. 
“T needed to say it, my friend, in justice to you,” she continued, 
“never, never can I be yours, and therefore never any man’s: for 
I have been affianced since my birth, in truth the wife of another—” 

“Tseult!” 

“Do not speak. My father feared lest if I knew to whom I 
was bound I should hate him, therefore I was not to look at the 
parchment telling his identity till I should have been an orphan a 
year, or some necessity for so doing should arise. Since you 
came, I forgot till lately—and then I did not dare. He will come 
for me; but I do not even know his name.” 

“ Great God! why do we live! I too am bound by some pre- 
contract. I spurn it! What boots an idle flourish of the pen by 
those who could never foresee this moment?! I, for one, break it! 
And you, Iseult, my love ?” 

“ Alas! alas! I promised him dying that I would keep his 
word for him.” 

“ Tseult, let us hasten and read it together. I also, I have said, 
was affianced. Who knows but we may be the same ?” 

“No, no; he spoke often of vou, but of my husband never!’ 

They had been struggling up one of the dark grots while speak- 
ing, making great progress through the vehement strength spent 
by Sir Allan in his emotion. He stood erect in the slender craft, 
his eyes glowing in the gloom, his features indistinct, his frame 
borrowing from the place, hour, and thought, something so gigan- 
tic and magical that she was half afraid. Suddenly, with a sharp 
turn, he brought the prow round, and like an arrow they shot 
down the stream and out into the froth and eddy of the cove, and 
nearing the mooring-place they landed. The evening planets 
already hung above them, no sound disturbed the silence. 

“One moment, my darling,” said he, catching her in his arms, 
* Since if you are not mine eternally, I may at least carry this 
memory with me through life, be mine one instant.” And _press- 
ing her to his heart with a silent, breathless kiss, he released her, 
and they wound together, hand in hand, up the cliff. 

Scarcely had they entered the hall, when the domestics gath- 
ered, with several of his own followers, who had arrived shortly 
after himself, proclaimed the presence of some unusual affair, and 
penetrating the group which opened for them, they beheld one of 
those minstrels who obtain a livelihood by wandering from shore 
to shore with their songs and stories. He carried what might be 
a few harp-strings and ballads in a little wallet slung round his 
neck ; « long cloak wrapped him, and though tattered, gray locks 
hung round his face, the hands which held his harp aloft were 
those of a young and strong man. He commenced singing an- 
other rude chant as the two entered; but Iseult, after gazing a 
few moments, motioned him to cease, and pointed to the door. 

“Enough masquerading for to-day, Ervlan,” she said. “If 
you are in the employ of the regent of Scotland, go, with what 
you have collected !” 

The harper, gathering up his implements, departed in haste, 
and Iseult and Sir Allan sought the closet of the viceroy. With 
trembling hands she turned the key in its wards and unlocked the 
door. The room was dusty and close, but some one had evident- 
ly been there before them. Eagerly she ran forward, lifted down 
the little casket which she knew contained her marriage contract, 
and opened it. A smothered cry burst from her ashen lips. It 
was empty; some one had stolen the parchment! Who but Erv- 
lan? With what intensity she had suffered was only told when, 
with a long, broken sob, she fell senseless into Sir Allan’s arms. 

The next day Sir Allan did not see the Lady Iseult, but hastily 
despatching a trusty friend who should seek his own contract in 
the family achives, he determined to await his return, He was 
standing in the afternoon on the shore watching the last gleam of 
the little sloop that was fast disappearing from sight; soon it was 
entirely gone, and lost in thought he paced to and fro till sudden- 
ly roused by a hand laid heavily on his shoulder. A long, red 
streamer had been idly flapping an hour or more from a sharp 
crag above unnoticed by him; it was the signal of the secret 
arrival of the regent, whom he had long expected. Looking 
round, Sir Allan Mor de More beheld his evil face with numerous 
men at arms behind. 

“Trapped at last, I flatter me!” cried the regent. “Now I 
shall return the compliment of my visit to Dunloath Crag Castle.” 

“No more than turn and turn about!” said Sir Allan, gaily, 
seeing it useless to resist. 

“ Ay! but this is the last turn, remember!” scoffed the other; 
and at the word his followers seized and bound the hands of the 
unfortunate knight, and thrusting him ito a boat that lay hard 
by, pushed it towards one of the strong currents, and with double 
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impetus sent it oarless and sailless out to sea. ‘ Food for fishes ! 
We have seen the last of him,” cried the regent, with an oath. 
“Turn as he will, he cannot re-turn !”’ 

Lying in the bottom of the boat, Sir Allan calmly waited till it 
should double a little cape whose high rocks would obscure it an 
instant from their sight. When it again floated into view was Sir 
Allan in it? Such a doubt never crossed the minds of those who 
were observing it. 

Meanwhile, Iseult had summoned all her strength in order to en- 
dure these unexpected blows, and had risen fully resolved to call 
upon her islanders for Ervlan’s punishment, when a great noise of 
clarions and harps at the gates announced the arrival of messen- 
gers from abroad, by their attire and speech Scotch, who present- 
ed her a letter from the regent. That personage, having taken 
his observations since arriving, satisfied that he had destroyed his 
rival, and still ignorant of Ervlan’s pretensions, decided to re- 
main privately on the island, and serid vassals who should appear 
to have come from him in Scotland, with an offer of his heart 
and hand, and who should return with her answer apparently in 
the same direction. He knew that if successful it would give him 
the place he sought far more effectually than any other method. 
And if she should not care to accept his proposal! The regent 
never once imagined such a contingency. 

Of course it is needless to say how Iseult received this token of 
his highness’s inclination, nor how without entering into any de- 
tail she quietly denied him what she found it impossible to give 
Sir Allan. What had become of her lover she could not ascer- 
tain, since even if he could escape from the perilous position in 
which we left him, it would be for his advantage to say nothing 
about it. Thus day after day, long and sad, crept by and brought 
her no word of him, or indeed of either Ervlan or the regent. 
The anger of the latter when he found himself rejected it would 
be vain to describe ; and since he had not a sufficient number with 
him to allow seizing the vice-royalty by storm, he was obliged to 
continue in concealment and despatch a groom who should order 
a regiment to his assistance. But here another tempest inter- 
vened; for these islands were, and are, the bulwarks of Britain 
against the power of the northwest seas, and full three weeks 


elapsed before the groom left. But our earlier friend, Ervlan, had - 


already reached the Scotch shore and was wandering vainly round 
to waylay the regent in his dominions, while these things were 
happening. Weary at last of the unsuccessful search, he was on 
the point of returning, with the documents which he bore, when 
he met the groom, who had just arrived. To him he revealed 
his perplexity, and was accordingly informed of his highness’s 
whereabouts. ‘Two days after found Ervlan on the island again, 
walking up and down a ledge of beach with the regent. 

“ What is it then that you demand ?” inquired the latter. 

“ Nay, my lord,” returned the obsequious Ervlan, “I, in truth, 
demand nothing. I merely represent that your highness will find 
it unpleasant and impossible to reside in these islands, and will of 
necessity appoint a steward. I am well acquainted with all their 
resources, and could easily extort for you a far larger revenue 
than ever the old governor raised. I ask only to be allowed to do 
it. I have a document which I obtained, at least, which—” 

“Which you stole!” suggested the regent. 

“ All’s fair in war, my lord. It is the marriage contract of the 
Lady Iseult. I cannot read, nor can I write, so I do not know to 
whom she is bound. You, my lord, can perhaps do both. I 
know at least that it is not to me. You, with a dash of your pen, 
could blot out one name and insert mine, and the thing is done.” 

“I do not see,” said the regent, ‘‘ how that will affect the case.” 

“In this way,” replied Ervlan. ‘I know she so respects the 
contract that she would not break it though it bound her to a fiend. 
Should I marry her, as with this alteration I could not fail to do, 
she fuses her claim in mine. It puts Mor de More entirely aside,” 
—the regent did not think it necessary to tell him how completely 
that was done already—‘‘ and,” continued Ervlan, “I bind my- 
self to be but your steward, instead of entire viceroy, as I might 
easily be.” 

“ And this daughter, this Iseult, is she a Tartar?” inquired the 
regent. 

“She is an angel!” answered Ervlan, devoutly. 

“ And where is this parchment ?” 

“T have it not about me,” replied Ervlan, with a great lie. 

“Come then again to-morrow,” commanded the regent, “ and 
we will confer further on the affair.” And so they separated. 


During the month that had thus dragged away, Iseult had 
grown thinner and paler in her suspense. Rumors of Sir Allan’s 
fate, as also of the regent’s presence on the island, had reached 
her ear, though now and then messages reassured her, while say- 
ing in a quick, unexplained whisper, “Fret not, sweet heart, all 
will be well!’ But of the fifty who had accompanied the regent, 
some half dozen men had kept constant watch over the lady’s 
movements; and on the evening after the conversation with Erv- 
lan, his highness, who, when he obtained possession of the instru- 
ment, intended substituting his own name where Ervian had sug- 
gested a different alteration, ordered these gentlemen to remove 
the ‘Lady Iseult from her tower and hide her in a great crevice of 
the island, it the same time appointing an old hag to maintain 
special guard over the future queen of Scotland, for all his ma- 
neuvres tended toward the crown. When Iseult was missed, the 
islands, the hovels, crags and hills were at once ransacked for her 
by the stout-hearted peasantry, who so suddenly without cause or 
knowledge had found themselves the centre of such turmoil. It 
was speedily known that she was not with Sir Allan; no one 
believed that any accident had befallen her, all conjectured some 
foul play. The next day at the appointed hour Ervlan met the 
regent and surrendered to him the document. 

“Now tell me what you have done with her,” he said. 


“ With whom ?” 

“With the Lady Iscult!” answered the incipient Lord Ervlan, 
with hauteur. 

The regent surveyed him with a boisterous laugh. 

“Don’t fash your head about it,” said he. “ She’s safe enough.” 

“ One thing more. Where is Sir Allan Mor de More ?” 

The regent’s eyes flashed triumphant hatred. 

“He’s drowned as deep as Pharaoh!’ he cried. 

“Who drowned him?” demanded Ervlan. 

“T did!” he returned, between his teeth, stamping his foot in 
the yielding sand. 

Ervlan was after all little but a simple islander. For a false- 
hood or a theft he was at your service, but murder was hardly in 
his line. ‘Too kind-hearted for that, he revolted from the monster 
before him. 

“Stop, wretch,” he cried, springing at the regent. “Give me 
back the parchment; it is none of yours.” 

“Too late, young man,” was the cool reply; and had the 
islander been a jot less active, the Scotch falchion would have 
cleft him in halves; and at the motion the whole body of his 
guard poured out from the rocks behind and surrounded the un- 
happy youth. 


But from his cradle Ervlan had climbed these steeps, walked 
the edges of the precipices and leaped from peak to peak amid the 
wildest winds and darkest storms with the agility of a mountain 
goat. Now, he whirled himself round a half score of times, 
dashed through the throng like lightning, and while each High- 
lander turned bewildered to look for him, he was far above them, 
clambering up the abrupt face of the smooth rock where not one 
of them would dare follow him. The regent stood still with the 
valued document in his hands, though without looking at it, while 
he considered what had best be done. Nevertheless, Ervlan con- 
tinued his progress, and having reached the summit of the ascent 
on that side, slid slowly down the other way into the black water 
of the little bay. Diving with velocity, he rose far distant, up 
within the mouth of a great cave where a dozen waterfalls, plung- 
ing from immense, broken heights, mingled their dash and roar 
together. Clinging to a sharp point that projected above the sur- 
face, he paused to take breath, and raising himself till he could 
step upon it, he boldly, by means of other jags that had been worn 
by the action of the water, walked up the brow of the waterfalls 
till clear daylight began to steal in upon him; for this was one of 
the many places where the constant crash of a stormy ocean had 
abraded the main foundation of the island into a vast arch, con- 
cealing further in, some almost inaccessible retreat. Above Erv- 
lan now was a square of sky, around on every side shelving walls 
of slimy, slippery rock ; it was like looking up from the bottom 
of a giant well; the great forest hanging on one side of the edge 
against the sky, seemed only a fringe of dainty fern; one peak 
alone rose sharp and distinct far above the others, and a hundred 
feet from its summit a tiny shelf protruded, as if from some small 
cave. Here Ervlan judged the regent had hidden Iseult. The 
waters shooting and bubbling up from the other side of the island 
filled the place full of roar and spray as they dashed down round 
him in countless cataracts to meet the ocean, and a stray sea-bird 
wheeled slowly down from its nest in the crevices and struck its 
unfrightened wing against his face. The only standing place 
there he occupied. To trust himself to the torrent, thus endeay- 
oring to reach the foot of the crag beneath the little shelf, would 
have been certain death; perhaps the regent knew of some safe 
and secret path up this wall, he knew of none. He waited a mo- 
ment till he could discern two minute female figures standing on 
the shelf, one old and stooping, the other perhaps young, erect 
and fearless, with long hair blowing in the wind. He crumbled a 
piece of the stone at his feet, and flung it up to attract their atten- 
tion. But although that failed he perceived that they saw him. 
“He is gone! he is lost! he is dead!” shouted Ervlan, then, 
making a trumpet of his hands, “ Sir Allan Mor de More is 
drowned !”” 

The breeze flung down to him the faint sound of a shriek from 
the younger, smothered as it was by the old hag’s hand, and in an 
instant he saw her reel and fall down upon the floor of the beet- 
ling ledge. Quickly turning he retraced his steps, without per- 
ceiving that another tall figure, standing in a niche of the stony 
wall, had watched the whole scene and now followed him. In 
silence Ervlan dived, in silence the other followed, and when they 
both rose, dripping and breathless, the other rewarded Ervlan 
by confronting him. The cry that rose to his white lips died at a 
motion from the other; for this occurrence had not required fif- 
teen minutes, and the regent was just turning from his meditation, 
and entering the stony pass that led to his own place of conceal- 
ment. ‘“ Now,” said his highness, seating himself, “we will ex- 
amine this famous covenant,” and he proceeded to read its title ; 
“The contract of marriage between Iseult, countess of—’’ Per- 
haps in all the world there was not, as the regent knew to his cost, 
a merrier laugh than that of Sir Allan Mor de More; and at this 
moment it came ringing peal after peal through the lofty pass, 
while wet as if just risen from the watery grave to which the re- 
gent had sent him, he stalked before the band and their leader. 
The hands of the would-be murderer dropped powerless, suffer- 
ing the parchment to float to the ground, while his eyes in fright 
and surprise almost started from their sockets. Sir Allan stooped 
and picked it up. 

“ Ah, my kind lord,” said he, with an assumed gayety of man- 
ner, “one good turn deserves another.” And turning on his 
heel he departed, leaving everything as when he entered, or rath- 
er, as one might have imagined, suddenly petrified, with the 
laugh and jest still upon their lips and in their stony eyes. 

Not long before, Sir Allan’s messenger had placed in his hands 
his own contract, and now having secured them both, he threw 


off the long, clinging cloak and quickly sought the fields above, 
where he should meet the islanders. Very few words had need 
to pass between them and himself, for they had long known of his 
safety, and bringing great coils of rope they followed him where 
he hurried to the spot behind the lofty peak half way up whose 
face, though they could not see it, he knew was the shelf of rock 
with its precious treasure. This back of the peak ascended, with 
a slight slope, some two hundred feet above the group on the field 
at its base ; and tying one of the longest ropes round his waist, 
the other end of which the islanders held, Sir Allan commenced 
the hazardous undertaking of climbing this peak and lowering 
himself from the opposite side in order to secure Iseult. There 
was scarcely a point on which to set his foot or steady his hands, 
into such polish had the rains of many thousand years washed 
this eminence. But never pausing, he struggled tirelessly on, till 
he stood on the extreme verge, a ridge not a foot long and almost 
as sharp as a knife. Letting himself cautiously down, he un- 
clasped his hands, and for the first time swung slowly over the 
profundity of space without footing or other stay than that given 
by a slender rope, which drew its length out creakingly as if saw- 
ing asunder with every fresh oscillation above the boiling abyss. 
The rope contained three strands; suddenly one snapped and 
twisted itself down towards him. He glanced upward only in 
time to see the second separate and give way. Nothing but a sin- 
gle strand sustained him, while far from touching the shelf with 
his feet, he was vibrating over the dreadful gulf beneath, and 
though sufficiently lowered could barely reach it with his hands. 
Nevertheless, with a great effort, for of course, hanging so in the 
void, he had no point of resistance, he threw himself upon it and 
unloosed the broken cord from his waist, which, as the peasants 
no longer felt any weight attached, they instantly drew up, and, 
after one or two fruitless attempts, succeeded in following by a 
stouter line of braided ropes. He had caught Iseult in his em- 
brace on the first instant, and now securing the second rope round 
both their waists, he bound her to him in strong double knots, and 
giving the signal they were instantly drawn up. 

“Wait patiently,” said Sir Allan to the bewildered hag, who 
had ineffectually striven to interpose and to push him from the 
shelf, “I will return for you.” And in a moment she saw them 
spinning far out overhead, while continually striking the shelving 
cliff with feet and hands to prevent bruising against it. 

Ere many minutes he had again reached the topmost point, and 
seizing it, he threw himself with his burden across it, and poising 
an instant while those below drew in the rope, slid down its steep 
face as if it had been ice. Once more on terra firma, he unbound 
Iseult, gave her into the hands of her friends, and seizing another 
rope quickly made the second ascent. Looking over, he saw the 
regent, followed by his men, winding up some inner way, of which 
the hag had probably taught him, for all the islanders were cer- 
tainly ignorant of it. Nevertheless, she seemed now in great 
fright, crying : 

“You need not come down again. Throw me the rope, d’ye 
hear? I can make it all right. He will kill me if he can reach 
me, that I let her go.” 

Sir Allan did as she said ; and just as the islanders began draw- 
ing her up the regent gained the spot. She was hardly an inch 
beyond his grasp, and leaping, enraged, that he might seize and 
satisfy his vengeance upon her, he caught her feet. In the first 
instant of his fury he would not release it, in the next it was too 
late. The woman was strong and vigorous, the regent’s grasp 
like iron. But it could not long endure. She waited till, quite 
free of the shelf beneath, they swung over the uninterrupted space, 
when with a sharp, unexpected thrust she loosed the limb from 
his hold. The dreadful fate of the wretched man, as he fell with 
a loud cry downward, Sir Allan did not trust himself to see; the 
splash, if there were any, was drowned in the perpetual tumult 
beneath. A breathless interval more, and they both stood safely 
amid the joyous group below. Without a syllable, the old hag 
stalked off. 

“Once, when she was young and handsome,” said Ervlan, who 
had just joined them from some peering place among the rocks, 
and who evinced a laudable desire of friendliness with the powers 
that were, and “still be Vicar of Bray,” “the regent of Scotland, 
then young and handsome too, came to these isles, and was her 
lover. He left her, small blame to him. I’ve heard my mother 
tell about it often.” 

* And what then, Ervlan?” asked one. 

“ What then, eh?” returned he. “‘She’s just had her revenge, 
Itrow. There’s no regent of Scotland now!” 

But Iseult did not hear his words, for inviting the islanders to 
follow and be feasted at the tower, Sir Allan had already taken 
her in all haste thither. Once more within the inner hall, he seat- 
ed her on her low chair, and took the parchment from his doublet. 

“There is your contract, my darling,” said he. “ This is mine. 
Let us read the names of our affianced.” 

She hastily ran her eyes over its contents, while her cheeks 
flushed and her crimson lips laughed. 

“ Allan Mor de More!” she said. 

“ Tseult !” 

Through the rest of the scene let us draw our pen. The reader 
who has ever been similarly situated will know how to pardon its 
omission. And if any one is curious to follow the after life of 
these happy lovers, they will find in Brittan’s “ Pages of English 
Splendor,” article XCV., a full and authentic account ; thus being 
enabled to judge for himself whether in their winter palaces of 
the south, or in the regal magnificence maintained by them during 
hunting seasons at Dunloath Crag Castle, or on summer jaunts 
to the vice-royalty of the Sea Islands, where Ervlan, with a rosy, 
peasant wife, was their steward, Sir Allan and the Lady Iseult 
Mor de More were the happiest. 
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CLARK'S. MONUMENT, AT RAHWAY, N. J. 


SKETCHES OF PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 

We are indebted to Mr. R. L. Midgley for the series of original 
drawings made for us upon the spot, from which the engravings 
on this and the succeeding page have been prepared. They make 
us acquainted with some very interesting features and memorials 
of the flourishing town of Perth Amboy, N.J., around which 
cluster many interesting historical associations. Perth Amboy 
stands at the head of Raritan Bay, and at the mouth of Raritan 
River, about 25 miles from New York. It is situated in Perth 
Amboy township, on the left or north bank of the Raritan River, 
and at the south end of Staten Island Sound, about two miles 
northeast of South Amboy, where the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road connects with steamboats running to and from New York. 
The harbor is good and accessible. The village contains four 
churches, one academy, a lock factory and a stoneware pottery. 
The shipping of the port, June 30, 1852, amounted to an aggre- 
gate of 26,410 tons, enrolled and licensed, of which 20,583 tons 
were employed in the coast trade, and 4759 tons in steam navi- 
gation. uring the year eight vessels, with an aggregate burthen 
of 1273 tons, were measured. It was incorporated in 1784. The 
population is about 2000. The first picture in the set is a repre- 
sentation of the monument of Abraham Clark, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. It is not in Perth Amboy, 
but in Rahway, seven miles distant, but as it is visible from the 
former place we have introduced it into this series. It is a hand- 
some obelisk of American marble, surrounded by an iron railing. 
The name of Clark, surrounded by a curve wreath of oak and 
laurel, occupies a cast iron-place. The inscription reads as fol- 
lows :—“Abraham Clark, born at Rahway, N. J., February 15, 
1728, died September 16, 17—.”’ The second picture is a view of 
the Boys’ Seminary, Perth Amboy, a neat structure, pleasantly 
situated, and surrounded by shrubbery and trees. It is a very 
well conducted institution, originally founded by Mr. Samuel 
Woodbridge, and in this school many graduates have gone forth, 
well qualified to adorn every walk of life. The next picture rep- 
resents the old Episcopal church, erected 1721, and pulled down 
1852, much to the revret of antiquarians. It was a solid, substan- 
tial edifice, without any pretensions to architectural beauty, but a 
thousand endearing associations were interwoven with its fabric. 
Our engraving is an accurate representation of the venerable edi- 
fice, long a time-honored landmark, replete with historical remin- 
iscences, but now swept away by the strong hand of improvement, 
and yielding to a more becoming but far less interesting structure. 
The old Episcopal church stood on the summit of a hill, over- 
looking Prince’s Bay, the end of Staten Island, and Biddle’s 
Grove, while afar otf it commanded a view of the Highlands 


smarking the “‘ Narrows,”’ beyond which rolls the deep-heaving sea. 


Within, the high-backed seats and gilded sounding-board attested 
its age, while the marble slabs on each side of the pulpit perpetu- 
ated the memory of those who had adorned this house of God. 
Many a scene both of peace and war had this old building wit- 
nessed. Within its shade a trench was dug among the graves, 
during the Revolutionary war, and from thence the sharp practice 


,of an eighteen pounder, brought from New Brunswick in a bag- 


gage wagon under cover of night, caused a British brig of war to 
cut her cable and put to sea, but not until her heavy shot had re- 

ly bored the church, and splintered the old gray tombstones 
which surrounded this sacred editice of other days. We present 


herewith a sketch of one of those mutilated gravestones. What 
is left of the inscription reads as follows :—‘—M. Brymni o LV. 
voyages—the merchant service between the ports of New York 
and London, approved himself a faithful and fortunate command- 
ed—of integrity and benevolence. He lived a singular example 
of piety and resignation to God ; he died an amiable pattern XIV, 
July A. C., MDCCIXXIL. xtatis LXXVIII—” When the Brit- 
ish had possession of this city they stabled their horses in this 
church, just as they made a riding-school of our Old South. A 
huge mound in the rear marks the spot where the bodies of the 
Hessians were buried. Not far off stands the residence of the 
British governor, a large and beautiful structure even now, the 
court house, with its floors deeply dented by the butts of muskets, 
and discolored by dark stains, the old English custom house, still 
solid and strong, and the long, many-windowed barracks erected 
by the British for their troops. Indeed the whole of this part of 
the country abounds with interesting mementoes of the times that 
tried men’s souls. We wish that we had more of the mnemonic 
records of the past, these tangible records of our heroic days. 
When we reflect upon the power they possess upon the mind of 
carrying it back to the century that has elapsed, of awaking glow- 
ing patriotic feelings, we feel that it is desecration to level a single 
old monument so long as it resists the hand of time. Why could 
not the old church of Perth Amboy have been permitted to stand ? 
Was its condition dangerous, or was it sacriticed merely to the 
love of novelty? If merely to secure a more beautiful edifice, we 
must say that the sacred love of beauty was in this case mis- 
placed. The associations connected with the old building were 
worth all the pleasures imparted by the new—it would have been 
better even to have put up with inconveniences than to have oblit- 
erated a time-honored relic. But what is past is past. Let us 


other old buildings on which Innovation looks with evil eye. 
There is the old Episcopal church in Cambridge, where Washing- 
ton worshipped, hard by the elm where he first drew his sword in 
the service of his country. Should that venerable edifice be 
swept away or remodelled, we should feel as if we had lost an old 
friend or suffered the mutilation of a limb. Our series closes with 
a landscape view sketched from Perth Amboy. On the left are 
the landing and entrance to Biddle’s Grove, and on the right of 
“the picture, in the distance, is the protile of the south end of Sta- 
ten Island. The second picture on the next page is a view of 
the Pagoda, Clifton Park, Staten Island, drawn ex- 
pressly for us by Mr. Hill, and a gay and sparkling 
picture it is. The Pagoda is a very attractive resort, 
and visited by thousands of the dusty and heated cit- 
izens of New York during the summer season. Each 
steamboat then goes freighted with a crowd of eager 
beings, thirsty for the fresh air and green woods of 
this little paradise, and it possesses the charm for the 
New Yorkers of combining excitement with the 
pleasure of change, as scarce a day passes without a 
visit from some military company, whose music swells 
and echoes among the trees, and whose brilliant 
uniforms and glittering arms are contrasted by the 
cool green foliage. The effect of military music and 
evolutions under such circumstances is greatly en- 
hanced. There are fast folks and faster teams in 
abundance, while the park contains a hundred acres 
of hill and dale for those who prefer quiet walks and 
sylvan shades. Here ever and anon the loiterer sur- 
prises a party of young people engaged in the pleas- 
ures of the dance, or a picnic group ministering to 
the tastes of the palate. There is also an ice-cream 
and refreshment saloon, which is patronized in no 
niggardly manner. 


SPONGE FISHING IN CUBA. 

The fine soft sponge of Syria, the Spongia usitatis- 
sima (which is that used for the toilet), and the tine 
soft sponge of the Archipelago, which is merely an- 
other variety of the preceding, are the three kinds of 
sponges most in esteem; but there are also the fine 
hard sponge, called Greek sponge, employed for do- 
mestic purposes, the Syrian light-colored sponge 
called Venetian sponge, which its extreme lightness 
and the regularity of its form maintain in great es- 
teem; and then, lastly, the gelatine sponge, and the 
brown Barbary sponge, called also the Marseilles 
sponge, and many others which need not be enumer- 
ated, although all have their utility. The seaboard of the island 
of Cuba is of great extent, for, according to M. Humboldt, it very 
nearly equals that of England. In many parts these pretty shores 
are covered at some distance from the land with the common 
species of sponge, the fishing of which constitutes a fruitful 
source of employment to the inhabitants. The preparations for 
the extraction of this useful substance are neither very difficult 
nor very costly. One or two stout canoes, a few long poles fur- 
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nished with iron shods, a drag strong enough to stand the wear 
and tear of the coral bottom, and to,detach 
the sponges with which it is strewed, are 
the principal implements with which the 
fishermen have to provide themselves. Then 
comes the dwelling, which it is necessary 
to construct often on a completely deserted 
part of the coast, and which is sometimes 
built upon a platform set upon stakes at a 
height from the ground. ‘he little green 
huts of the ancient inhabitants of Cuba, 
known by the name of bohios, seem to have 
served as a model for the simple shelter 
which the Cuban fishermen pfovide them- 
selves. Three poles tied together at the 
top and forming a cone, a few green 
boughs intertwined between, a pyramidical- 
shaped roof, ornamented with foliage, com- 
pose the little habitation in which these 
mdustrious people live. And the same 
element which yields them a living also 
provides them with food in abundance, 
for the different kinds of tish which are 
caught in those waters form a delicious 
article of diet. As may be supposed from 
the nature of their cailing, these men are 
a bold, hardy race, capable of bearing a 
great amount of fatigue and exposure. 
heir trade, however, is very precarious, 
and their labors are often but poorly re- 
warded, although, on the other hand, some 
of them have been known to make con- 
siderable fortunes. It is sometimes curious 
to note how often those whose employments 
are supposed to be quite unthrifty, by en- 
terprise and frugality make them not only 
productive but lucrative —Magazin Pit- 


wuresque. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

I am not able to recollect whether it was on this or some pre- 
ceding day, that the greatest and most solemn debate was had on 
the question of independence. The subject had been in contem- 
~~ for more than a year, and frequent discussions had been 

ad concerning it. At one time and another all the arguments 
for it and against it had been exhausted, and were become famil- 
iar. I expected no more would be said in public, but that the 
question would be put and decided. Mr. Dickinson, however, 
was determined to bear his testimony against it with more for- 
mality. He had prepared himself apparently with great labor 
and ardent zeal, and, in a speech of great length, and with all his 
eloquence, he combined together all that had before been written 
in pamphlets and newspapers, and all-that had from time to time 
been said in Congress by himself and others. He conducted the 
debate not only with great ingenuity and eloquence, but with 
equal politeness and candor, and was answered in the same spirit. 
No member rose to answer him, and after waiting some time in 
hopes that some one less obnoxious than himself, who had been 
all along for a year before, and still was represented and believed 
to be the author of all the mischief, would move, I determined to 
speak. It has begn said by some of our historians that I began 
by an invocation %o the god of eloquence. This is a misrepresen- 


| tation. Nothing so puerile as this fell from me. I began by say- 


hope, however, that the considerations we have urged may save | 


ing, that this was the first time of my life that I had ever wished 
for the talents and eloquence of the ancient orators of Greece and 
Rome, for I was sure that none of them ever had before him a 
question of more importance to his countrymen and to the world. 
They would probably, upon less occasions than this, have begun 
by solemn invocation to their divinities for assistance; but the 
question before me appeared so simple that I had confidence 
enough in the plain understanding and common sense that had 
been given me, to believe that I could answer to the satisfaction of 
the House all the arguments which had been produced, notwith- 
standing the abilities which had been displayed and the eloquence 
with which they had been enforced. Mr. Dickinson, some years 
afterward, published his speech. I had made no preparation be- 
forehand, and never committed any minutes of mine to writing. 
But if I had a copy of Mr. Dickinson’s before me, I would now, 
after nine and twenty years have elapsed, endeavor to recollect 
mine. Before the final question was put, the new delegates from 
New Jersey came in, and Mr. Stockton, Dr. Witherspoon, and 
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Mr. Hopkinson, very respectable characters, expressed a great 
desire to hear the arguments. All was silence; no one would 
speak ; all eyes were turned upon me. Mr. Edward Rutledge 
came to me and said, laughingly, “Nobody will speak but you 
upon this subject. You have all the topics so ready, that you 
must satisfy the gentlemen from New Jersey.” I answered him, 
laughing, that it had so much the air of exhibiting like an actor 
or gladiator, for the entertainment of the audience, that I was 
ashamed to repeat what I had said twenty times before, and I 
thought nothing new could be advanced by me. The New Jersey 
gentlemen, however, still insisting on hearing at least a recapitula- 
tion of the arguments, and no other gentleman being willing to 
speak, I summed up the reasons, objections and answers in as 
concise a manner as I could, till at length the Jersey gentlemen 
said they were fully satisfied and ready for the question, which 
_ then put and determined in the affirmative.—Diary of John 
Adams. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE AND SISMONDI THE HISTORIAN, 


The Duke of Orleans, afterwards’King Louis Philippe, received 
me (22d April, 1824) with much politeness, bade me sit down 
beside him, expressed his regret at the shortness of my stay, and 
his hope that my next visit would be longer. He then at once 
opened upon me on the subject of politics, my impressions of 

rance, and the excesses towards which the country was suffering 
itself to be drawn. I was unwilling to go too far with him in his 
own direction on these topics, and so did not much encourage the 
conversation. I remarked, however, that, after representing a 
republic as the opposite extreme to the present system, and equal- 
ly impracticable, he said that the universal tendency was towards 
elective chiefs; that Washington, Napoleon, Bolivar, had given 
examples which would necessarily be followed, and that the time 
would come when the executive power would become entirely 
elective, and the principle of hereditary right be abandoned. He 
then spoke warmly on the abolition of capital punishment, a re- 
form which I think much less important than hundreds of others 
more urgent, We talked on this matter, on innovations in gene- 
ral, on the causes of increase in crime, on economical questions, 
on large holdings, on inheritance in equal shares, on forests. His 
opinions for the most part are taken at second-hand from the 
English whigs, without much examination, I would say with little 
precision, but a good deal of confidence. Ido not think him a 
man of distinguished intellect, but his conversation is easy and 
tolerably brilliant, which is nye, Bo good deal for a prince.— 
Fragments of Sismondi’s Diary and lence recently published. 
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N. ORK AND LONDON 


SINCULAR CKAMPLE / 


MUTILATED GRAVESTONE. 


A SWEDISH DINNER PARTY. 

A servant announced dinner as we were sitting in the drawing- 
room, and another opened the doors from the great hall into the 
dining-saloon. All stand a moment by the table, with hands fold- 
ed; then, with the usual obeisance, we take our seats. Two or 
three servants are in waiting. There is very little formality and 
no display—a pleasant family table—the ladies not in full dress. 
A preparation of sour milk and a soup is handed first to each to 
choose from, then fish, a kind of sturgeon, then quails and pan- 
cakes, and another dish of meat already carved. Only one kind 
of wine is passed. ‘The children sit at the table with their gover- 
ness ; our hostess the countess is a most affectionate, careful mother. 
The conversation at table is almost entirely in French or German, 
the company, as usual, using the language of the guest, even for 
their own intercourse. The German lady, who has so kindly been 
my chaperon thus far, talks to me in under tone of the society of 
Sweden. ‘The ladies are shut within their cliques too much,” 
she says ; “they do not see enough of the world, and one does not 
tind the spirit of humanity enough among them. To me the air is 
close among them. They speak languages, and they read, but they 
have not many thoughts, and it is hard to interest them in any- 
thing—still they are sufficiently amiable.”” We spoke of the mo- 
rality of the higher classes. She thought there had been a great 
improvement since the accession of Carl John (Bernadotte). The 
old French indifference and sensuality had much passed away, 
under the citizen-king and his family. ‘‘ Yet there is a great deal 
of leichtsinn (laxity) among the young men. I have seen such for- 
tunes wasted among them!” At the close, according to the usual 
custom, we stand a moment for silent thanks, and then go care- 
lessly to the drawing-room, where each shakes hands with the 
hostess, and thanks her, Coffee is served up, and we chat and 
listen temusic, until a walk is proposed.’ The grounds are *ingu- 
larly poor and formal for such property, the main attention evi- 
dently being given to the crops. As is universal with the gentry, 
there are outhouses, and orangeries, and wall-fruits. The peach and 
apricot will sometimes ripen here against a wall. On returning 
to the drawing-room at six o’clock, fruit is served—grapes, peaches 
and melons. We are called to supper at eight o’clock. The 
countess makes tea, and we each eat a little bread and butter and 
cheese, standing ; then sit down, and one or two light dishes are 
handed by a servant—pancakes and a dish of milk. No one takes 
more than one cup of tea. It should be noted, now that I am 
cataloguing small customs, that this is almost the only table in 
Sweden where.I have seen salt-spoons, or, at dinner, finger-glasses. 
While we are eating, the children come around, bid us each good 
night, and are taken off by a servant—their little rosy faces quite 
melancholy at the cruel word, “ bed-time.”—“ The Nave Folk,” 
by C. L. Brace. 


SOUTH POINT 


REMEDY FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 

When any person is bitten by a mad dog, if the skin or flesh is 
wounded, in the first place cleanse the wound very carefully, 
scraping it with the back of a knife without cutting away any part 
of it, unless it be so rent and torn that it cannot be united; then 
wash and bathe the wound with wine and water, or brandy and 
water, with the addition of a little salt. The wound being thus 
cleansed, take of rue, sage and field daisies, both leaves and flow- 
ers, of each as much as you can lift with the ends of your fingers, 
which is sufficient for one person and one wound ; the quantity of 
the daisies may be doubled. ‘Take also a convenient quantity of 
eglantine or sweet brier, and of Spanish or French scorzonera; 
chop the roots, especially those of the eglantine, very small, and 
add five or six good-sized cloves of garlic. First beat the roots of 
the eglantine with the sage in a mortar, and afterwards add all the 
rest of the ingredients, with a spoonful of bay salt, or double the 
quantity of the best table salt, beating them together in the same 
mortar to a mash, part of which must be applied as a poultice to 
the wound, and bound on carefully till the following day. If the 
wound be deep, pour some of the juice of the mash into it. This 
done, pour half a glass of wine on the remaining part of the mash, 
which will amount to about two ounces; work them together in 
a mortar, and squeeze them through a linen cloth, giving the 
strained liquor to the patient to drink fasting, ordering him after- 
wards to wash his mouth with wine and water. He is to abstain 
from eating for three hours afterwards. ‘‘ This potion preserves 
the heart from the venom, and prevents the ill effects of the poisoh, 
if it has already seized on that vital part.”” Persons have been 
cured after they had had two fits of hydrophobia. This receipt 
was first made public in Poictiers, in France, in 1650. It is sufti- 
cient to scrape and wash the first day; but you must repeat the 
application of the poultice, and renew the dose of the potion at 
least nine days together; neither 
of which can be neglected without 
extreme danger. , at the end of 
nine days, the wounds are not per- 
fectly cured, dress them as simple 
wounds, and the patient may be 
allowed freely to converse with his 
friends—which he ought not to do 
before nine days have expired— 
more especially if he has been bit- 
ten long before the application of 
the remedies! All the above men- 
tioned ingredients are common 
except scorzonera, which is a spe- 
cies of goat’s-beard, having a root 
covered with bark, and is an ex- 
cellent remedy against all venom- 
ous bites. ‘Transfusion, in the 
last stage, says Mr. Neil, must be 
tried, though it even should prove 
an unsuccessful experiment. Mr. 
Bruce Neil, however, remarks 
that the parts should be freely 
washed with a strong solution of 
chloride of zine, eau de luce and 
water, or spirits and water; and 
that the patient (should hydropho- 
bia ensue) should be blooded to 
the extent of nine or ten ounces of 
blood—the same quantity to be 
taken from the axm of a robust 
and healthy person, being injected 
in the veins of the former. Mr. 
N. adds that the patient should be 
kept free of all excitement for 
some time; and, in order to allay 
the general excitement of the 
brain, and the irritability of the 
nervous system—as fear is suppos- 
ed to play an important part in 
producing this distressing malady 
—the patient should be made to 
take the following medicine for 
some days :—Camphor julep, 7 drachms; infusion of rhubarb, 5 
drachms ; tincture of henbane, 30 drops ; sub-carbonate of potash, 
10 grains; mix for one dose. To be repeated twice or thrice a 
day, particularly the last thing at night. This prescription has 
proved very favorable.—Records of Medical Science. 


GREAT BRITAIN ON THE WORLD’S MAP. 

We see two little spots huddled up into a corner, awkwardly 
shot off to a side, as it were, facing the great sea, on the very 
verge and lip of the great waste of waters, with nothing outside of 
them to protect them; not like Greece, or Italy, or Egypt, in a 
Mediterranean bounded by a surrounding shore to be coasted by 
timid mariners, but on the very edge and verge of the great ocean, 
looking out westward to the expanse. If p launch at all, she 
must launch with the fearless heart that is ready to brave old 
Ocean; to take him with his gigantic western waves ; to face his 
winds and hurricanes ; his summer heats of the dead, still tropics ; 
his winter blasts, his fairy icebergs, his fogs like palpable dark- 
ness ; his hail-blasts and ‘his snows. Britain has done so. From 
her island home she has sailed east and west, north and south. 
She has gone outwardly, and planted empires. The States them- 
selves, now her compeer, were an offshoot from. her island terri- 
tory. Her destiny is to plant out nations, and the spirit of coloni- 
zation is the genius that presides over her career. She piants out 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Cape. Ceylon and the 
Mauritius she occupies for trade. India she covers with a network 
of law framed and woven in her Anglo-Saxon loom. She clutches 
China, and begins at least to break up the celestial solecism. She 
lays hold of Borneo, and straightway piratical prahus are seen 
wrecked and stranded on the shore, or | com to fragments in the 
air. She raises an impregnable fortress at the entrance of the 
Mediterranean, and another in its centre, as security to her sea- 
borne trade. Westward from Newfoundland she traverses a conti- 
nent, and there, in the Pacific, Vancouver’s Island, bears the union 
jack for its island banner, and acknowledges the sovereignty of 
the British crown. At Singapore she has provisionally made her- 
self mistress of the Straits of Malacca, and thousands of miles 
away on the other hand, at the Falkland Islands, near to the Land 


PAGODA, CLIFTON PARK, STATEN ISLAND. 


ot Fire, the British mariner may hear the voice of praise issuing 
in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Her cruisers bear her flag on every 
navigable sea. Europeans, Asiatics, Africans, Americans and 
Australians are found wearing her uniform, eating her bread, and 
bearing her arms.—North British Review. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE OLD WIFE’S SONG. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


Sixty years old to-morrow, John! 
And still we two are here, 

While many of the young and gay, 
The beautiful and dear, 

Are slumbering in the chilly ground, 
The sod above them growing ; 

Whiie, strange to tell, life still with us 
Is bright as ever flowing. 


We never will grow old, dear John, 
For we'll cling together, 

As when in sunny, gladsome days, 
So in stormy weather; 

Old Age, his grasp upon us, then, 
Shall strive in vain to fasten, 

For we will joyously adown 
Life’s bounding streamlet hasten. 


And though we may seem old, dear John, 
Within our hearts there will 

Be joy, and youth, and gladness—all 
Lingering with us still. 

Though wrinkles, traced upon the brow, 
Declare that we are old. love, 

We'll let the spring-time in our hearts 
Declare the wrinkles bold, love. 


> 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART IV. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


No one portion of the earth, when philosophically analyzed, is 
less interesting than another. The same Divine influences were 
exerted to create the whole, however much we may estimate any 
one part or portion as superior to another. The same observation 
is applicable to organized beings, whether simple or compound in 
structure; symmetrical or ugly, according to our coaceptions, they 
have the impress of a Divine Intelligence upon them, and their 
existence is an essential link in the long chain of instrumentalities 
for keeping the globe in a proper condition. 

Reference has been made to that singular family of reptiles called 
chelonians or tortoises, whose skeletons are partly outside, instead 
of being in the centre, enveloped in flesh. Lobsters and crabs, 
oysters and clams, are protected by their hard shells, which are 
their bones. Tortoises are but partially shielded by their shells 
and shields. On their backs, the bony covering is an expansion 
of the ribs, fused together at the edges. The breast-bone on the 
under side is widened so as to touch points of the broadly expanded 
ribs, leaving openings for the legs, head and tail. 

All the land-tertoises or terrapins are constructed in this man- 
ner. A small turtle is found in New England, which bears the 
name of the box-turtle, on account of a hinge joint before and be- 
hind, at the ends of the flat shield, which close up both ends, pro- 
tecting the feet and head. This is accomplished at the pleasure 
of the animal. 

Sea-turtle are of all sizes, from the weight of several hundred 
pounds down to quite small specimens, according to locality. 
They have fins or paddles instead of feet or claws. When dis- 
sected, however, the elementary claw is at once recognized, imper- 
fectly developed and packed up in a strong, tough skin. 

Most turtles, certainly those without teeth, feed exclusively on 
vegetable food. Hence their flesh is excellent, and sometimes 
very expensive diet. Their tenacity of life is quite surprising. A 
decapitated head has been known to snap at a stick several days 
after being separated from the body. 

The young are hatched from eggs buried in the sand, which 
are incubated by the action of the sun in connection with the mild 
weather of summer. On the coast of Florida the sea-turtles ar- 
rive at a particular season for depositing their eggs. On nearing 
the shore, they examine cautiously, to be sure that no source of 
disturbance would be met on landing. At night they work them- 
selves up from the water on to the dry sand, where with their fore 
flippers an excavation is made into which a few eggs are deposited 
and carefully covered over. This being accomplished, they strike 
out to sea again. 

The celebrated Audubon informed the writer that these turtles 
are met with three hundred miles at sea; but the most curious fact 
in their history, is their ability to return as often as necessary to 
deposit another crop of eggs, at intervals of some days, in the 
same nest. 

However turbulent the waves, terrific the storm, or dark the 
clouds, these heavy, stupid and apparently unimportant cheloni- 
ans find their old haunts on the coast. The very day when by the 
laws governing the process of incubation the young ones should 
burst the shell and make their appearance on the stage of life, the 
mother turtle is on the spot to remove the superincumbent sand, 
give them freedom and lead the progeny to the element in which 
they are ever after to seek their food and pass their existence. 
Beyond this there is no evidence of any parental partiality or 
solicitude. 

The faculty or instinct by which the male and female tortoises find 
each other on land when far apart, is quite as remarkable as that 
of the sea-turtles in recovering certain localities on the shore. A 
sea captain brought a small pair of what are called by naturalists 
imbricated tortoises, or terrapins, from some part of the Mediter- 
ranean, about fifteen years since, which were presented to the writer. 
They were placed in the garden at Rainsford Island. Their dis- 


position to stroll away suggested the idea of tying them. A small 
hole was bored in the edge of the shell, a piece of twine tied in, 
and the other end made fast to a stake. 

On the presumption that companionship was natural, one of 
them was not tethered. Left alone, however, the free one wad- 
died off a short distance, but not being followed, returned. Ex- 
periments were then instituted with a view to ascertaining the 
extent of their instinctive power of finding any given place. 

The largest of the two, the free terrapin, was supposed to be the 
male. By carrying him some rods off and dropping him into the 
thick, high grass, in the course of a few minutes he would head in 
the right direction and invariably find the way back to the prison- 
er at the stake. The female, in the absence of the other, buried 
her hind feet in the turf and drew like a horse in harness without 
relaxing for many hours together. It was painful to witness such 
fatiguing exertion. 

When the cool weather of autumn began to approach, they were 
permitted to pursue their own course in respect to providing win- 
ter quarters. Having no instinctive preparation for a climate 
severer than their own native country, it was presumed they per- 
ished, since they did not re-appear the following spring. 

Alligators and crocodiles are prominent in the class of colossal 
reptiles. Their great size, their ferociousness when pressed by 
hunger, and the economy they subserve in the plan of animated 
nature, abound with interest. But it is hardly possible in these 
popular observations on the mere curiosities rather than the severe 
science of natural history, to present but a moiety from the great 
field which has been successfully gleaned by the learned in all 
countries of Europe and America. 

In the lagoons of Louisiana, which are infested by crocodiles, 
and where they revel undisturbed, they are exceedingly numerous. 
Some new facts have been collected within the last few years, 
that throw some new iight upon the powers of the brain and 
nervous system. Dr. Dowler, of New Orleans, a man of profound 
attainments in the abstrusities of physiology, has published his re- 
searches and experiments on alligators, and astonished scientific 
gentlemen by the startling results. 

When the brain, spinal marrow and all the viscera of their 
bodies, including the heart, are taken out, if a sharp instrument is 
applied to almost any part of the body, one of the feet is instantly 
carried directly to it, to protect the place. More extraordinary 
still, an alligator thus eviscerated and deprived of both eyes and 
brain, has leaped from the table, snapping its jaws as though con- 
scious of the presence of an enemy, or at least showing a charac- 
teristic propensity. 

In the south they have been killed for the purpose of trying out 
their oil, which answers for very many purposes. ‘Their skins too 
are tanned and used principally for saddle-seats. The bony, 
black, shining, lozenge-shaped scales, or rather knobs, have a very 
fine appearance. 

In the river Nile, the one great and only river in that country, 
above ancient Thebes, about six hundred miles from its mouth, 
crocodiles attain a prodigious size. The writer has had an oppor- 
tunity of examining one of huge proportions, while sleeping on a 
mud-bank of that mysterious stream, whose case was too hard to 
be penctrated by a common musket-ball. 

Notwithstanding the freedom with which the Arabs bathe in the 
Nile, attacks from these reptiles are not of frequent occurrence, or 
the natives would refer to them. They probably find an abun- 
dant supply of food in the variety of fishes which swarm there. 

Crocodiles probably live to be very old. The only criterion, 
however, for judging of their comparative longevity is based on 
their dimensions ; such as length, weight, and roughness of their 
paved backs—studded over with elevated horny appendages above 
the common level of the skin. 

Crocodile mummy pits are occasionally opened in Upper Egypt, 
where the dried bodies of those which were prepared under the in- 
fluence of a high religious sense of duty, three or four thousand 
years ago, are brought to light for inspection. On comparing the 
ancient with the modern crocodile, it does not appear that the race 
has undergone degeneration. Because they were worshipped, they 
were embalmed. 

The habits of the crocodile and alligator are quite similar, and 
were it not for exact knowledge in possession of naturalists in re- 
gard to the number of teeth in each, some confusion might ensue. 
From the period when the first set of long, sharp teeth are fully 
developed, they immediately begin to shed them. The process of 
dentition is always going on. 

Their teeth are in nests, like placing one tumbler inside another. 
When the outside one becomes loosened in the gums, it soon drops 
off and exposes a smaller one. When that is grown, still another 
is concealed, and so on as long as they live this perpetual losing 
and development of new teeth is maintained. This always gives 
them sharp tools as well as new ones. 

A small alligator belonged to a menagerie some years ago in 
Boston. Like the frogs and toads, they fall into a long lethargic 
sleep through the cold season, buried in mud and securely lodged, 
according to the force of instinct. The one referred to was in that 
condition, and for the purpose of illustrating their anatomical 
structure, etc., he was borrowed of the proprietors and conveyed 
to the Masonic Temple, rolled up in green baize. 

There was a large anthracite coal stove on either side of the 
platform occupied by the speaker in those days. When the speak- 
er had arrived, in the course of the lecture, to the point where the 
reptile was to be used, the green baize covering was opened and 
the creature laid to ail appearance perfectly dead. But on taking 
hold of his tail, with the quickness of a flash he snapped with 
open jaws, and commenced such a series of antics, that the only 
method of readily bringing him under subjection was to cover him 


up again. 


In this instance, the extreme heat of the apartment, in the time 
the alligator was lying on the platform, produced the same effects 
upon his torpid system that the warm sunshine of spring does 
when they are awakened from the long slumber of winter. The 
unnatural awakening was detrimental. As soon as he felt the 
cold chills again on going back to the menagerie, he fell into a 
sleep from which he never again awoke. 

No efforts to domesticate the alligator or crocodile have been 
successful. They cannot be taught obedience to any master. 
Under all circumstances they uniformly manifest all the charac- 
teristics of the race. Neither kindness, full feeding, liberty nor 
restraint produces the least change or modification of feelings and 
actions towards those having them in charge. 

In the miniature type of these reptiles, the newts and civets, 
which subsist principally upon insects taken by the tongue, the 
singular power resides in them of regencrating parts of their bodies 
which have been destroyed. Thus if an eye is put out, another 
one is formed. If a foot or the toes are amputated, new ones 
soon sprout out, completely organized as before. 

Lobsters possess the same advantages from the law of compen- 
sation. When in battle an opposing lobster cuts off a leg of his 
antagonist with his great shears, if below the third articulation, 
another one is reproduced. Even when one of the large claws is 
amputated in their furious conflicts, by no means an uncommon 
circumstance, in a short time the elements of a new one appear 
at the extremity of the stump. 

It is quite a familiar sight at the lobster stands in the market to 
see very well grown lobsters with one claw weighing a pound, for 
example, while the other is a very delicate, miniature one, too 
small to be of any service in the economy of the individual for 
many months. 

This may be as proper a place as any for referring to the 
manner of shedding the shell—which all lobsters are obliged to 
undergo annually. It is only at that particularly exposed 
stage, when they are without any protection from the shell, that 
they grow. 

As the period for casting off the hard coat of mail advances, 
the lobster actually shrinks to smaller dimensions within. All 
at once the shell splits open on the line of the back, liberat- 
ing the soft parts within, as it were. The lobster voluntarily 
draws out one leg and then another, as a gentleman would pull 
off his boots. 

Within an hour or so after the opening occurs, the lobster is 
divested of the case, and is completely exposed, naked, to its 
enemies. Immense numbers are preyed upon as favorite food by 
the denizens of the ocean, searching about crevices and hiding- 
places in the rocks where the lobsters have endeavored to conceal 
themselves. 

In this naked condition the lobster swells, as it were, much be- 
yond its former size. A slimy exudation is thrown out upon the 
surface which very soon assumes a whitish consistence, and next 
it takes on the appearance of a thin crust of lime. Day after day 
it becomes thicker and harder, till the animal once more comes 
abroad securely protected in a new suit that is capable of resisting 
the teeth of its many enemies. 


THE SIKHS. 

Their tenets interdict the eating of beef and smoking ; they are 
also instructed to abstain from cutting or clipping any portion of 
their hair, but it does not amount to a positive prohibition. In all 
other —— they are entirely free from any scruples and preju- 
dices. Their refusal to slaughter or feed on the ox can scarcely 
be considered as an objection in a military point of view, while 
their avoidance of the ed which, filled with noxious drugs 
and applied to the lips of the Sepoy on guard, frequently throws 
him into a state of stupefaction or delirium, must be reckoned as 
a plea in their favor. ith regard to their capillary ornaments, 
we do not fathom the necessity of submitting them, on entrance 
into our service, to an operation productive of such misfortune to 
the redoubtable Samson, and such congratulation among the 
Philistines, for their coiffure is really admirable—the long locks, 
being gathered and tied up in a compact little knot on the crown 
of the head, give no inconvenience—nor do we see why their beards 
should be annihilated by the razor. However, if routine and pipe- 
clay are obstinate, and, regardless of consequences, will persist in 
having their own way, we apprehend they will seldom meet with 
steady opposition in this particular from the Sikh, who, with the 
little Ghoorka, composes almost the only portion of the native 
army on which the slightest reliance can be placed in our present 
difficulties. —United Service Magazine. 
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Young, the desire of pleasing renders us amiable ; old, the desire 
of being loved induces us to be so. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents. or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
smal! profits and quick sales: 


THE KING’S TALISMAN: or. Taz Youne Lion or Mount Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 
0000 VANUS COBB, JB. 

TBE DANCING STAR: or, Tur Suvccier or Tux Cursareake. A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 

THE PIONEER: or, Tax Apvenrurrrs or tat Borper. A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 


THE HFART’S SECRET: or. Tue Fortunes or a Soipier. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and fayorite authors. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tax Hunter or Vinoixia.—A beautiful 
domestic, yet most thrilling, tale of Virginia, in the colonial times of her 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, Tue Fortunes or a Spanisu Cavalier. 
A vividly interesting story of the roving tribes of Gitanos in Spain. full of 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
0>> For sule at all of the periodical depots. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“THE PEARLY GATES OF ‘LONG AGO.’” 
AN EXTRACT FROM ANNIE’S LETTER. 


BY WILLIE PABOR. 


You wrote to one you did not know, 
Who “ sorrowed in his song,” and so 
Unlocked the gates of ‘ long ago.” 
Erst these had been your questionings : 
Are these all truths the poet sings, 

Or only wild imaginings? 


And then the answer came one day, 
“Sad, sweet and touching,” so you say, 
In lines of mine, a mourning lay. 


And it possessed the magic gift, 

The veil of memory to lift; 

And down the tide of thought did drift 
A vision of a ‘* white, dead face,” 

All ready for the resting-place : 

So holy in its saint-like grace. 


You say ‘‘ the sunlight swept the blue,” 
That ‘on the lilacs lay the dew,” 

But all was desolate to you. 

And yet, that in the sweet sunlight, 
And in the blackness of the night, 

God saw the bloom and saw the blight. 


And so @ hope grew up for you: 

So beautiful it was and true, 

‘will shine the coming ages through. 
Though we were strangers long ago, 
Since we a kindred sorrow know, 
Lady, we are no longer s0. 


And I rejoice that my sad song 
Passed not anheeded in the throng, 
But in one heart hath lingered long. 


Some secret spell it had, and so 

Unlocked, ere it did onward tlow, 
‘* The pearly gates of ‘ long ago.’”’ 

Lady, the distance I o’erreach, 


And say in rude, untutored speech, 
“ Accept the humble truths I teach.” 


I to them add—nor do I wrong— 
A noble poet-brother’s song: 
+O, learn to suffer and be strong.” 


And when you name my name, O, blend 
lt with the gentle name of “‘ friend,” 
In token of the songs I send. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


WAIT AND HOPE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Ay, wait and hope! It is the destiny of some, it is the wisdom 
of others ; the height of all human wisdom, as the Count of Monte 
Cristo said, is contained in these two words. So thought Mar- 
garet Rochester, when she had seen plank after plank fall away 
from under her feet, and friend after friend join the army of the 
dead, or worse than that, desert her in her hour of need. Beyond 
all this, her untamed and unconquerable spirit still waited and 
hoped. There are still some hearts left upon the earth, which 
misfortune cannot crush nor sorrow break. 

Mr. Rochester was never a very wealthy man, and consequently 
Margaret was not accustomed to a life of ease and luxury. A 
feeble and complaining mother had taxed her patience severely, 
and yet Margaret had never swerved a moment from the duty 
which she was expected to perform. On her, too, had devolved 
the whole care of the youngest child, Agnes, who had known little 
of a mother’s sheltering affection, but to whom Margaret supplied 
all that was needful. When at length Mrs. Rochester sank away, 
the house was not more lonely than before, nor was Margaret’s 
care increased. 

Mr. Rochester had been a lawyer, but his legal talent lacked the 
sharpness and acumen necessary to the acquisition of wealth and 
celebrity, and years ago he had abandoned his profession and en- 
tered into trade. With the discouragement of a sick wife ever 
shackling his efforts, and her silly repinings at having fallen from 
a more elevated position than the one which they now occupied, 
Mr. Rochester sometimes sank into a despondency which left 
Margaret almost unsupported in her trials. . 

This despondency increased and deepened, until at length Mar- 
garet began to perceive that her condition was scarcely ditferent 
from that of an orphan; and, aside from the sadness which this 
idea occasioned, she beheld with alarm the fact, too obvious to be 
overlooked, that their resources were visibly diminishing. 

No change had, however, yet taken place in the outward appear- 
ance of their home. Margaret had retrenched in secret, where no 
eye could discover it. Her father’s wardrobe was as neat as ever ; 
little Agnes was as nicely tended, and the house itself had that 
peculiarly fresh and bright look of windows, paint and carpets, that 
marks the difference between the careless housewife and those of a 
pure taste. And in all this, Margaret had little or no help ; for of 
all the servants which Mrs. Rochester’s infirmities or whimsicali- 
ties had made it necessary to keep, her daughter had retained 
barely one, and she a poor old broken-down dependant of the fami- 
ly whom she thought it wrong to dismiss to the hard requirements 
of a new mistress. 

To herself alone was Margaret sparing and rigid in her econo- 
my. She wore the cheapest materials, to deck Agnes in the best ; 
and yet so perfect was Margaret’s figure, that no one not conver- 


sant with the inner arcana of fashionable life would have supposed 
that she had on anything but the best. And with her table it was 
the same. The food had a generous and appetizing look and 
taste ; but no one knew with what care and skill Margaret com- 
pounded the materials, nor how she counted every penny of the 
scanty sums which were all that she could obtain from her father’s 
decreasing resources. 

One thought worried and tormented Margaret day and night. 
Her father’s family was subject to an intense depression of spirits 
amounting at times to a species of insanity; and she dreaded 
lest’ his straitened income would weigh him down to that state 
of foreboding to which she had once or twice seen him reduced. 
Her fears were not without foundation. Mr. Rochester came 
home one evening with a look upon his face that might well make 
little Agnes shrink from his presence, and confirm to Margaret 
her worst fears. A few days later, and no one, not even Margaret, 
could rouse him from his settled despair. No violence alarmed 
her; but the sight of that mute melancholy was terrible to see. 

A few months before her mother’s death, Margaret Rochester 
had been betrothed to Anson Ward, a promising young physician 
who was just then in Cuba. Her mother’s health alone prevented 
the marriage at that time, and Ward was reluctantly compelled 
to go without her. 


Just at the time of Margaret’s greatest anxiety about her father, 


a letter came to her, bearing Doctor Ward’s desire to resign any 
claim which he might have held upon her heart. The fact of her 
having set aside their marriage was, he said, sufficient evidence to 
him that her heart was not in the engagement, and therefore his 
impression was that they could not be happy together. 

Coming at a time when she was already surrounded with anxie- 
ties, this letter could not fail to cause an additional pang to Mar- 
garet’s heart. She had loved the young physician with a calm, 
unimpassioned affection, that was begun and nurtured in her 
mother’s sick room, where he had faithfully and zealously at- 
tended ; and the breaking up of ties thus tenderly remembered, 
necessarily pained and wounded her. 

But no outward sorrow was hers. The next hour saw her with 
no traces of tears upon her cheek, ministering to her father’s wants 
and bestowing on Agnes the measureless love of a sister and 
mother in one. Had Doctor Ward witnessed the struggles of that 
proud heart, when Margaret retired for the night after all her du- 
ties had been performed, he would not have accused her of indif- 
ference. It was then that she answered his letter, acquiescing in 
his decision and expressing her hopes that he would find some one 
with whom he could be happier, “and,” she added, “ more trust- 
ful.” Then, her bright dreams of love over, she returned to her 
daily routine of domestic engagements, and no one could have 
imagined that she remembered its brief existence. 

At this time Margaret Rochester was turned twenty, and little 
Agnes was scarcely half that age. Margaret was far from beauti- 
ful, in the common acceptation of the word. She had a splendid 
figure, it is true, but the doll-like complexion and the delicacy of 
feature requisite to beauty were wanting. A head larger than 
the average size, a pair of eyes with more expression than beauty 
of color, a hand and foot not small but well shaped, and a mouth 
whose width was only redeemed by the purity of the white teeth 
which it enclosed, constituted all her good looks. 

Yet few looked upon Margaret who did not recognize something 
better than beauty. If they did not recognize it, the fault was 
theirs and not hers. Mr. Rochester, in his strongest aberrations, 
could always be calmed and soothed by a single glance from her 
eye or a single touch of her hand. Agnes needed nothing more 
than that to ensure perfect obedience. 

No one was ever further from the assumption of being a strong- 
minded woman than Margaret; there was strength, but it was 
rather the strength that exerted itself unseen, than that which in- 
trudes itself upon the senses. She was all that was feminine and 
womanly in looks, bearing and temper, and she ruled more securely 
than those who take us by storm and whirlwind. 

Mr. Rochester lived on, a wreck indeed, mentally, but with physi- 
cal health unimpaired. Ten times a day did Margaret turn to 
consult her father as she used to do about the family concerns, and 
as often was recalled to a sense of her condition by the vacant eye 
and soulless expression of that once inteigent and animated face. 
His situation precluded all company, and Margaret was thus com- 
pletely isolated from society. She did not think it right thus to 
seclude Agnes, and the little girl, who was now growing fast into 
womanhood, was allowed freer scope than even Margaret herself 
had enjoyed. 

Agnes was fifteen when Margaret permitted her to go to a public 
ball for the first time. She went with some particular friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kilborn, and Mrs. Kilborn’s injudicious taste would have 
decked the young girl in jewels, had not Margaret restrained her. 
Agnes was beautiful enough without them; and as she came 
down stairs and stood before her father in the flowing white 
gauzy dress, looped up with plain white ribbon, he gazed upon her 
with a half childish delight, at seeing something wonderful and 
pretty, without knowing what it could mean. 

“ Poor papa!” said Agnes, sadly; “it seems very heartless for 
me to go to this ball while he is in such a state. He will never be 
really right again, will he, Margaret ?” she asked, a moment after; 
and then suddenly recollecting how Margaret’s life was involved in 
his, she was pained to think that the hour of her release from care 
and trouble could only cease at her father’s death. 

“T do not say that, Agnes. There is yet hope, faint and indis- 
tinct sometimes, but still it is hope. Were we rich enough to change 
all his associations, to carry him to some other climate and give 
him new scenes, new objects, he might yet be well. But look, 
here are our friends!” 

And she folded the long cloak about Agnes, and tied on the soft 


crimson hood, and gave her up to the care of her friends, ignorant 
that this evening would be the turning point in the girl’s life. She 
came home with a flushed cheek, and a look upon her bright young 
face that Margaret had never seen there before. It was as if some 
new light had suddenly gleamed up within a crystal vase, disclosing 
an image hitherto unseen. 

Margaret would not question her, for it somewhat troubled her 
that the child should have met her destiny so early, and she thought 
silence the best road to forgetfulness. Already Margaret had cast 
out all thoughts of herself, and had begun to live only the second- 
hand existence of another. Indeed all her life had been this—but 
she was about to merge herself entirely into the happiness of 
Agnes, forgetful that her own had been outraged in its first dawn. 
It would not do—she tried to think so, at least—to expose Agnes 
to the storm which had thus blighted her own early hopes ; Agnes 
could not stand this trial as she did. Agnes had been too tenderly 
nursed, and sorrow would have a terrible effect upon her; while 
she herself had not experienced much tenderness in her early 
training, and could bear it. 

This year, Mr. Rochester rapidly grew worse, and his bodily 
health began to fail beneath the force of his disease. Still there 
were times when his strength seemed incredible, and Margaret 
could not deny to herself that there was danger in thus living with 
him alone. But they were now very poor, and she could not 
bear that he should be taken to a public institution, so she kept 
Agnes out of the way, and waited on him in his wildest paroxysms 
herself. She roused from her hastily snatched slumber one night, 
to find him standing by her side with a long knife which he had 
crept down stairs to obtain. All her courage failed, but it was 
only fora moment. She fixed her eye steadily upon him, and he 
allowed her to withdraw the knife and lead him again to bed. 

She never told Agnes of this; but the next day she told her 
story to the physician who had sometimes been called in to him, 
and he, struck with pity and admiration of her filial love, took it 
upon himself to place him where her pride would not be wounded 
nor her affection shocked at his situation. The solitude of the 
lonely house became insupportable to her now. Agnes had asso- 
ciates whom she found at school and other places, but Margaret 
was alone. 

There were a few years more in which life looked very dark, 
except for the ray which always shone around Agnes; she looked 
to her as her only hope. The poor maniac in the hospital she 
could only hope would be made physically comfortable till death 
should end his sufferings. It was with an incredible look, therefore, 
that she listened to Doctor Winship when he came to announce to 
her that her father’s reason was restored, and that his home would 
be the best place for him now. 

“ But I would warn you, my dear young lady,” said the physi- 
cian, “that his sands of life are almost run out, and that you can- 
not depend on a moment. This is a brightening up of the lamp, 
and its next change will be the last. It will be best to have him 
here where no unpleasant thoughts will arise to you, that you may 
have the comfort of attending his last hours at home.” 

Margaret listened as though she beard not; a film was on her 
eyes, and her mind was going back into the past—that past which 
had deceived her by promising better things than seeing her father 
die, without having a friend near to support her. For Agnes had 
married ; the dream of her first ball had been realized, and while 
the father was yet at the hospital, she had left Margaret to await 
his return from thence alone. And now, the fact of her father’s 
dying brought no such significance to her as it did to Margaret, 
and she did not even call upon her to share her mournful vigils. 

Mr. Rochester died, and Margaret shed bitter tears over his re- 
mains. Mr. Foster and Agnes invited her to their home, but she 
could not go. Her ways were too set and old-maidish, she said, 
to suit another ; so restricting herself to one or two rooms, she 
rented the house, and sat down quietly to await the end. They 
who saw her every day could testify to her goodness, her calm, silent 
patience, her benevolence as far as her means went, and her watch- 
ful care for others. But smiles were rare things with her, and life 
was an evil to be borne, not a beon to be enjoyed. 

Take courage, Margaret! On the sea there is at this moment a 
vessel bound to the shore where you dwell, and it bears a heart 
that has returned to its early love with more than its youthful 
strength. After long years of experience in human nature, that 
heart is suddenly impressed with the thought of one whom it loved 
in early youth. The thought henceforth is ever present, and in 
obedience to its suggestions, Anson Ward has embarked on board 
a homeward bound ship. 

“Miss Rochester,” said the lodger’s little girl, “a gentleman is 
asking for you at the door; shall I tell him to come up ?” 

Margaret glanced around the room, but there was no need. Its 
exquisite neatness was ever the same, and there was an air of re- 
finement and taste, added to a Sabbath quiet and stillness that be- 
tokened the calm of the occupant’s spirit. A moment after a noble 
looking man was holding out his hand to her, and looking straight 
into her eyes. She did not know him, and a cloud settled upon 
his features. 

“T came for pardon and forgiveness,” he said, and the voice 
revealed what the eye had not discovered. 

There were tears and smiles, confession and reconciliation, and 
lo! as the visitor rose to depart, the setting sun glanced across an 
open page where were inscribed these words, “ Wait and Hope.” 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive BALLou’s DoLLaR Montutr 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number contains one 
hundred pages of original tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife’s department, floral department, curious department, and contri- 
butions from over twenty regular contributors in each number. The cheapest 
magazine in the world! 

Any person sending us the names of five subscribers with $5, shall have the 


sixth 
No. inter Street. M.M BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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STATUES OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 

The first engraving on this page represents the statues 
of Goethe and Schiller, brothers in art, and the best-loved 
names in German literature, recently inaugurated at Wei- 
mar, which their residence and genius rendered another 
Athens. The inauguration of these statues, together with 
that of Wieland, took place quite recently, and at the same 
time the first stone was laid for a pedestal on which is to 
be placed a statue in honor of Charles Augustus, Grand 
Duke of Weimar. In honor of this occasion, a festival 
was held which lasted three days, during which time the 
whole city turned out to pay homage by their presence to 
the memory of the great men whose forms and features were 
to be handed down to posterity. On the first day of the 
festival the proceedings opened at the old manor house of 
Weimar, with a hymn composed for the occasion by Liszt. 
A gentleman then mounted a platform specially erected, 
and addressed the people. e recapitulated the good 
works of Charles Augustus, forgetting nothing which could 
endear the memory of the man. At the conclusion of this 
discourse the ceremony of laying the first stone took place ; 
and then the people hurried back to town to attend the the- 
atres and other entertainments. The second day was the 

d day; it was devoted to the poets. About twenty- 

ve or twenty-six years ago, when the Grand Duke Charles 
Augustus was dead, and his eldest son, Charles Frederick, 
married to the sister of the late Czar Nicholas, had suc- 
ceeded him, Louis of Bavaria, always a patron of the fine 
arts, wrote to the young Grand Duke of Weimar and pro- 
sed to raise a monument composed of a group of statues 
‘ormed by Charles Augustus, Goethe, Schiller, ete. His 
majesty proposed to give the metal, that the statues might 
be of bronze, but his proposition did not receive the slightest 
sympathy ; it was in no way favored by the court of Wei- 
mar. Twenty years more elapsed, and the memory of 
these men became still more dear to Germany, and towards 
1850 a statue was raised to Herder in Weimar. To this 
work Americans subscribed largely. Shortly after this the 
Grand Duke Charles Frederick died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Charles Alexander, who, remembering the 
noble proposition of King Louis, wrote to his majesty and 
solicited his aid in carrying out the project he had been the 
first to propose. The king replied that he should only be 
too proud to assist in doing honor to those who were so 
great an honor to Germany, and begged that he might be 
allowed to contribute the bronze for the statues of Goethe, 
Schiller and Wieland. The project now took shape, and 
subscriptions were opened in almost every town in Ger- 
many. The court at Weimar subscribed largely ; princes 
and merchants, rich and poor, contributed their portion. 
The Emperor Napoleon sent £80 to Liszt as a personal 
homage to the genius of Schiller. The erection of statues 
was never so royally encouraged. Rietschel, the Dresden 
sculptor, was selected to execute the statues of Goethe and 
Schiller. He has appropriately represented them grasping 
the same crown of laurel. Gasser, of Vienna, was com- 
missioned to execute that of Wieland, the inauguration of 
which attracted a large number of people. 


sculptor was summoned to receive the congratulations of the grand 
duke. But to describe the enthusiasm of the people when the 


statues of Goethe and Schiller were uncovered would be impossi- | 


ble; the air was rent with their acclamations. This work has 
tly added to the fame of the artist; and moreover has earned 
‘or him the cross of a commander of the order of the Falcon. The 
burgomaster of Weimar presented both sculptors with the free- 
dom of the town, which may well be proud of the memory of the 
poets, whose genfus is admired and whose names are treasured by 
every nation in Europe. The names of Schiller and Goethe are 
revered in every land where lofty genius is held in estimation—the 
former has been styled the Shakspeare of Germany, and is certainly 
the greatest dramatist the present century has produced. 


It was uncovered in | 
the presence of the ducal family amid shouts of applause; the | 
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STATUES OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 


VIEW OF LUCKNOW, CAPITAL OF OUDE, INDIA. 
The careful engraving which forms the second illustration on 


this page, is an accurate general view of the city of Lucknow, the | for lubricating purposes. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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capital of Oude, India, the doubtful fate of which during the Se- | 


poy rebellion filled all England with anxiety. A handful of troops, 
together with women and children, were pent up here, beleaguered 
by a horde of revolted ruffians, and it was feared, with too much 
ground, that the fate of the victims of Cawnpore was reserved for 
them. But the gallant Havelock arrived in time to succor them, 


and the relief of Lucknow is one of the most pleasant of the recentin- | 


cidents of the war. Lucknow has about 300,000 inhabitants, and is 
very extensive. It is a curiously built place, the best part of the 


town being reached only through narrow streets of mud-built | 


hovels and several gates; when, however, this part is passed, the 
traveller is struck by the broad streets, handsome houses built in 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF LUCKNOW, INDIA. 


the European style, and splendid mosques with beautiful 
ornamented minarets and cupolas of gilt copper. It has, 
upon the whole, the appearance of an European city. The 
ancient portion of the place exhibits some beautiful speci- 
mens of Arabian architecture; the entrance into the best 
art of the city, which lies on the river quarter, is approached 
y three gates. Here are the principal buildings. The 
interior of these sadly contrast with the exterior, from the 
glaring want of taste displayed by the occupants ; the walls 
of the palaces are hung with the most wretched prints, and 
the beautiful gardens are filled with plaster figures ; in one 
of these latter, placed in conspicuous positions, were two 
common iron stoves of an urn shape. In the tombs of the 
wealthy, the display of glass and tinsel reminds one of the 
stalls at some of the French and German fairs. In the 
summer-houses, equal want of taste is displayed—heathen 
gods of Greece and Rome, and shepherdesses, sadiers, Hin- 
doo deities, dogs, monster lions, and a whole menagerie of 
indescribable things. The only truly great work which 
deserves praise is the tomb of Asufard Daulab. This 
edifice was built by him during his lifetime, and is 
worthy of the highest commendation from the beaut 
of the marble, the elegance of its towers, and the beautiful 
roportion of its colonnades. The tomb of the king, which 
is resplendent with gold, silver and jewels, is placed in the 
rincipal hall, which measures two hundred and eighty feet 
in height, its breadth being fifty, and its length forty feet. 
The hall also contains a model of Mohammed’s tomb at 
Mecca. The kingdom of Oude, of which Lucknow is the 
capital, is larger than any other of the states which covered 
the Indian peninsula, and which are now under British 
rule. To the annexation of this kingdom to the British 
Indian empire is attributed by many the late fearful out- 
break, which at one time threatened to destroy the British 
power in that part of Asia. The country of Oude is very 
fertile, and produces cotton, indigo, rice, silk and sugar- 
cane. Its northern part is intersected by mountain ranges, 
which belong to the chain of Himalayas. It was inde- 
— for a long time after the other states had been 
rought under the British. 


MYSTERIES OF A LUMP OF COAL. 

For years no one supposed that a piece of soft coal, dug 
from its mine or bed in the earth, possessed any other 
quality than being combustible, or was valuable for an 
other purpose than as fuel. It was next found that it 
would afford a gas which is also combustible. Chemical 
analysis proved it to be made of hydrogen. In process of 
time mechanical and chemical ingenuity devised a mode 
of manufacturing this gas and applying it to the lighting 
of buildings and cities on a large scale. In doing this, 
other products of distillation were developed, until step by 
step, the following ingredients or materials are extracted 
from it :—1l. An excellent oil to supply light-houses, equal 
to the best sperm oil, at lower cost. 2. Benzole—a light 
sort of ethereal fluid, which evaporates easily, and com- 
bined with vapor or moist air, is used for the purpose of 
portable gas lamps, so called. 3. Naptha—a heavy fluid, useful 
to dissolve gutta percha, India rubber, etc. 4. An oil excellent 
5. Asphaltum, which is a black, solid 
substance, used in making varnishes, covering roofs and covering 
over vaults, 6. Parrafine—a white, crystalline substance, resem- 
bling white wax, which can be made into beautiful wax candles ; 
it melts at a temperature of 110 degrees, and affords an excellent 
light. All these substances are now made from the soft coal of 
Kentucky, and manufactured by a company at Cloversport in that 
State. They have twelve retorts in operation day and night, con- 
suming eight or ten tons of coal every twenty-four hours. One 
can hardly realize, as he takes a lump of heavy, smutty coal in his 
hand, that he holds concentrated therein all these different ingre- 
dients chained within, and which a little heat properly applicd 
will liberate.— North American, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. J., Winchester, Va.—Some antiquarians are of opinion that, as the original 
arms of the Franks, three toads, became odious, the French arms were 
gradually changed, so as to have no positive resemblance to any natural 
objects, and named Fleur-de-Lys. 

Accountant, New York.—The most probable explanation of the dollar mark 
($) is, that it is a modification of the figure 8, and denotes a piece of eight 
reals, or, as the Spanish dollar was formerly called. a ‘‘ piece of eight.” 

Constant Reaper.—According to some, the term e/ dorado (the gilded) was 
first used by the Spaniards in America, to denote a religious ceremony of 
the natives, in covering the anointed body with gold dust. 

Mrs. J. C. D., Portland.—Nothing but death, or a divorce a vinculo matrimo- 
nii (from the bonds of matrimony), can sever a marriage once legally per- 
formed. 

ConTractor.—In France, the slope of the high roads must not exceed 4° 46’ 
by law; in Baiens, 4°, or one foot rise in thirty-five. 

Jvror.—It is laid down by all writers on public law, that it depends wholly 
on the will of a nation to carry on commerce with another. or not to carry 
it on, and to regulate the manner in which it shall be carried on. 

Querist.—The meeting of Napoleon I. with the Emperor Alexander, and Fred- 
erick William, king of Prussia, on a raft on the Niemen, took place in 1807. 
M. M. C.—Niello is an Italian word for a kind of work resembling Damascus 
work, and performed by enchasing a mixture of silver and lead into cavities 
and holes cut in all sorts of hard wood and metals. 

“@ranp Srrset,” New York.—The population of New York city in 1697 was 


Pupi..—The New Year's wish of the Romans was Annum novum faustum feli- 

* cemque tibi. 

Vineria, West Roxbury.—One of the very best epitaphs ever written is the 
well-known one of Pope on Newton: 

‘* Nature and all her works lay hid in night; 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be!’"—and all was light.” 

L. R.—Mosaic work, the imitation of painting by means of colored stone, 
pieces of glass, etc.. probably originated in the East. but was perfected by 
the Greeks, and was thus conveyed to the Romans in Sylla’s time. 

Inqurren.—The Moniteur, the official journal of France. was commenced Nov. 
24, 1789. Entire sets of it are very rare; we believe that in the Atheneum 
there is a complete one 

Pupu.—The ancient name of the city of Mexico was Tenochtitlan, which sig- 
nifies, the residence of the god of war. 

SupurBan.—The knowledge of medicine was a secret of the ancient Egyptian 
priests, and its practice was confined to a priestly order in Greece. 

*“CannivaL.”—There are whole and half masks—the best of wax and fine 
linen, the poorest of paper. The best wax masks are made in Berlin aud 
Venice. 

L. M. C., Dorchester.—In the chivalric days. it was a frequent custom to wear 
gloves in the cap, as the favor of a mistress. in honor of some friend, or as 
a mark to be challenged by an adversary where a duel was depending. 

C. D., Rochester, New York.—The work you refer to cannot be purchased in 
this city. 

Tuespis.—We believe Croly’s fine tragedy of Cataline has never been acted 
on the stage. 


+ > 


Inaueuration Marcu ano Quickster.—Russell & Richard- 
son, 291 Washington Street, have published this composition as 
performed by the Brigade Band, on the ovcasion of Gov. Banks’s 
inauguration. It is quite brilliant and effective. The title-page 
has a vignette likeness of the governor. 


Tue Weexty Noveretrre.—This charming novelty is for 
sale at all of the periodical depots, illustrated, and full of choice 
reading, for four cents per copy. Every four numbers forms a 
complete illustrated novel. 


+ 


HANDING RouND THE Basry.—The young heir of the Spanish 
crown was handed round the room by the king, on « golden platter, 
soon after his birth. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++» The calcium light on board the Collins steamer Adriatic 
can be distinctly seen at fifteen miles’ distance. 
+++. The Indian bureau has received information that the In- 
dians of Utah are well affected towards the United States. 
.... Cicero says a jest is never uttered with a better grace than 
when it is accompanied by a scrious countenance. 
-++. The Chinese government insists that the Russians shall 
immediately evacuate the Amoor River territory. 
... Commodore Paulding of the navy is said to be a son of 
James Paulding, distinguished as one of Andre’s captors. 
.++. A thrifty housewife thinks men ought to be usefu!—they 
might as well be smoking hams as smoking cigars. 
.+++ Moose are said to be quite abundant this season at the 
head waters of the Aroostook, in the State of Maine. 
+++. We can have no merit, nor claim any respect, because our 
fathers acted well, whether we would or no. 
++». Aman named Frederick Burke was arrested in Rochester, 
N. Y., lately, for beating and starving his wife to death. 
++» The number of books in the Boston Free Public Library 
is 60,000—a large and excellent collection. 
..+. Hon. Townsend Harris, consul-general of the U. States 
in Japan, has completed a commercial treaty with the emperor. 
-++. One of the prisoners at Sing-Sing died, lately, while under- 
going a shower-bath punishment. 
+++. The month of December last was warmer than any De- 
cember we have had for thirty-nine years. 
+++» A boy named Wm. Johnson, about 16 years of age, was 
lately arrested in New Haven. He said he wanted a home. 
++. Long words, like long dresses, frequently hide something 
wrong about the understanding. 
A two-horse power engine, entirely worked by the expan- 
sive power of ether, is in successful operation at Lyons, in France. 
-++. Upwards of £200 has already been subscribed towards the 
erection of a monument to General Neill at Ayr, in Scotland. 
+++» Precept is instruction written in sand, and washed away by 
the tide ; example is instruction engraved on the rock. 
-++. A lady, describing an ill-tempered man, says, “He never 
smiles but he feels ashamed of it.” 
+++. Abbots are said to be great dunces, because they never get 
beyond their abbacies (A B (’s). 
+++. An auctioneer is like a man with an ugly countcnarce, 
because he is always for-bidding. 
_s+s+ Next to people who want a place, there are none to be 
pitied more than those who are solicited for one. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The question whether Walker, the fillibuster, is a disturbing ele- 
ment or an integral portion in the destiny of the five States of 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatamala and San Salvador, 
known as Central America, is one of some interest at the present 
time. We shall proceed to give our readers a short sketch of the 
history and condition of those States, how Walker came there, 
and what he was there for. That region of country was settled 
by the Spaniards about the year 1509. The search for gold led 
them there. The first settlement was in Honduras, and from this 
the settlements extended gradually through Nicaragua and the 
other provinces. Central America was erected into a vice-royal 
kingdom under the name of Guatamala, and the pope sent a 
Catholic archbishop to establish himself there. The Indian tribes 
of the country were feeble and easily subdued and enslaved by the 
Spaniards. The natives were converted to Catholicism, but were 
nevertheless treated with the most consummate barbarity by their 
conquerors. The African race was introduced there as the In- 
dian race began to disappear; and as the whole aim of the Span- 
ish government was to keep the colonies in abject servility to it- 
self, the people were held in ignorance, their enterprise restrained, 4 
and a state of degradation, physical and mental, at length brought 
about, that led to a general mingling of the Spanish, Indian and 
Negro races. In this way did Spain rear up the provinces of 
Central America, which eventually threw off the Spanish yoke 
and established their independence. By a bloodless revolution in 
September, 1821, Nicaragua and San Salvador took the lead, and 
the other provinces soon followed, establishing themselves as sep- 
arate States. But this ignorant mass of mongrel races had no 
rational ideas of liberty or self-government, and as a natural con- 
sequence, their nominal independence has been followed from that 
day to this by anarchy and revolutions without end. Like Mexi- 
co, they have a chronic political disorder, and revolution afflicts 
them incessantly. Attempts at federal union, in imitation of the 
United States, have been made from time to time, but they have 
always failed. With this view, a Congress of the new States was 
assembled in 1822, but ignorance, selfishness, and bigotry pre- 
vented any cordial union. Parties were formed, known as “ Ser- 
viles” and “ Liberals.” The State of Guatamala tell into the 
hands of the “Serviles,” and she proposed to annex herself to 
the new kingdom of Mexico, under King Iturbide. San Salva- 
dor and Nicaragua took the “ Liberal” side, and opposed the pro- 
ject. Guatamala made war upon them and was defeated. San 
Salvador then by decree and proclamation annexed herself to the 
United States ; but our country was not then ripe for annexing, 
and no notice of the proposal was taken by our government. 
Other efforts have been made at various times by the Central 
American States to annex themselves to us, and they have always 
felt kindly towards us. 

Guatamala renewed the war upon the other States and con- 
quered San Salvador, upon which the whole five States were an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Mexico. King Iturbide died soon after, 
which broke up this new arrangement, and the Republic of Cen- 
tral America, composed of these five States, was then formed. 
Federal Congresses were held in 1825, when General Arce was 
chosen president of the new republic, and again in 1826. For a 
moment there was a promise of tranquillity and peace. A treaty 
of commerce and friendship was made with our country, and en- 
couragement held out to foreign immigration. But the old divis- 
ion of “ Serviles”’ and “ Liberals” still continued, and renewed 
the strife. The former party was led by the wealthy men of the 
country and the priests, and they carried the mongrel Indian rab- 
ble with them. This party advocated a despotic, arbitrary gov- 
ernment. The latter was composed of the middling classes, the 
intelligent and enterprising men, who wished to build up the coun- 
try, and it upheld republican ideas in government, similar to those 
that prevail here. Constant revolutions were again the order of 
the day, and Guatamala, under the “servile” lead, seems to 
have been the controlling State. In 1827, Honduras and San 
Salvador withdrew from this despotic union, and the separate 
States were arrayed in hostility to each other. General Arcé led 
the “serviles ”’ and Francisco Morazin the “liberals.” A gene- 
ral war then took place throughout Central America, very much 
like a free fight at Donnybrook Fair, in which it is very difficult to 
tell what anybody is fighting about. General Morazin was of 
Corsican and Indian parentage, and displayed great talents as a 
leader. He won many battles over the “serviles,” conquered the 
State of Guatamala, and re-established the Federal Republic. The 
“liberals” had free sway for a time, and did not fail to profit by 
it. Better times ensued, and continued for about five years, when 
a new leader of the “serviles”” appeared in the person of Carera, 
president of Guatamala, a mestizo of Indian and negro blood. 
He was a brutal despot, but the favorite of the priests, and sus- 
tained by the Indian people. Mozarin was driven to Costa Rica, 
became president of that State, strove to re-establish the republic, 
was conquered and shot. General Cabanas of Honduras succeed- 
ed him as the “liberal” leader, but to this day the republic re- 
mains prostrate, each State being governed separately. 

Ever since 1822 a feud has been raging between Leon in Nic- 
aragua and Grenada in Guatamala, and like fifty other such quar- 
rels in Central America, it had survived to this day. It is now 
of no earthly importance to our readers, save as the cause for in- 
troducing Walker and his fillibusters into Central America. 
Walker is somewhat notorious for his fillibustering expedition 
from San Francisco to Lower California, from which he was sent 
back by our naval forces, very much as he has now been sent back 
from Nicaragua. In 1854, while in the State of California, he 
engaged to help the Leon faction in Nicaragua, with a gang of 
military adventurers from California, upon the grant of certain 
lands for his services. Walker went there from the Pacific side 


with fifty-six armed adventurers, and commenced the work of 
carving out empire. He did not succeed very well, and left Nic- 
aragua for the United States, after breaking up the Nicaragua 
Transit Company, and destroying every American interest there. 
He has recently, in violation of our neutrality laws, led another 
expedition from the United States to that region, and this time by 
Com. Paulding has again been sent back. It does not appear that 
anybody in Nicaragua or any other part of Central America, wants 
Walker there, or any such armed adventurers as he carries out with 
him, nor that he has done any good to anybody by going there, 
but on the contrary, much harm. For these reasons it would ap- 
pear that the great sent back is a disturbing element, and not an 
integral portion of the destiny of Central America. 


A THIBETIAN FASHION. 

The respectable women of Thibet always appear in public with 
their faces painted black, so as to disguise their charms, and thus 
prevent frail man from falling into thoughts of sin. Before going 
out of doors they invariably rub their faces over with a black, glu- 
tinous varnish, somewhat like currant jelly in appearance. The 
object being to render themselves as unattractive as possible, they 
daub this composition over every feature, so as to render their 
faces as unlike those of human creatures as possible. M. Huc, 


‘ during his travels in that country, ascertained that this singular 


custom had its origin in the decree of a Lama king, some two 
hundred years ago. This king, being a man of austere habits, and 
being desirous to check the libertinism which prevailed among his 
people, and which had invaded even the Lamesaries or monas- 
teries of the Buddhist priesthood to such an extent as to relax 
their ancient and severe discipline, menacing the holy order with 
entire and rapid dissolution—issued an edict that no woman should 
appear in public otherwise than with her face daubed as above 
described. Severe temporal and spiritual penalties enforced the 
decree, and among the rest the terrible wrath of Buddha. Tradi- 
tion says that the women were perfectly resigned and obedient, and 
instead of a petticoat rebellion, the practice was adopted and faith- 
fully observed ever after, down to the present time. In fact it has 
now come to be regarded as a point of religious creed and evi- 
dence of devotion, the women who daub their faces the most dis- 
gustingly being reputed the most pious. In the country the prac- 
tice is observed with scrupulous care, and it is only in the large 
cities that women are seen in the streets with unpainted faces. 
These are regarded as reprobates, and always flee from observa- 
tion at the approach of the police. Truly the Thibetians are our 
antipodes in more respects than one. 


Tue Deap or 1857.—The necrology of the past year contains 
an unusual number of eminent names. Among the departed men 
of science may be mentioned Hugh Miller, Dr. Kane, Dr. Ure, 
Dr. Conybeare and Redfield the meteorologist. In the list of 
authors and scholars are Béranger, Douglas Jerrold, Eugene Sue, 
Dr. Dick, Dr. Griswold and Mr. Glidden. Of the sculptors there 
are Thomas Crawford and Christian Ranch. Among the states- 
men are Governor Marcy, Andrew Stevenson, James Hamilton, 
Louis McLane and Ex-Secretary Dobbin. In the military depart- 
ment are Sir Henry Lawrence, Generals Neill, Nicholson, Anson 
and others in India, General Cavaignac in France, and General 
Guion at Constantinople. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Warren N. Abbott to Mrs. Eliza Ham- 
mond; by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Charles A. Hamilton to Miss Mary M. 
Johnson ; by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr John N. Foster to Miss Mary A. Robbins; by 
Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Thomas Brown to Miss Mary Silva; by Rev. Mr. Clark, 
Mr. D. A. Alden to Miss Almira L. Peavey ; by Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. William 
Tisdale, 2d, to Miss Frances L. Kingsbury; by Rev Dr. Kirk, Mr. George E. 
Rice to Miss Tirzah M. Crockett.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. 
George L. Perry, of Boston, to Miss Josephine Lewis.—At Dorchester, by Rev. 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Edward A. Dexter to Miss Sarah Ellen Vincent.—At Charles- 
town, by Kev. Mr. Bagnall, Mr. Gardiner H. Hill to Miss Abby A. Page.—At 
Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. M. M. Steele, of New York, to Miss Katie 
G. Burden, of Grafton, N. H.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Beaman, Mr John E. 
Tuttle to Miss Abbie M. Stone.—At Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Joseph 
Shattuck, Jr.. to Miss L. Maria Cobb.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Lacount, 
Mr. Thomas H. Taylor to Miss Abby A. Coffin.—At Plymouth, by Rey. Mr. 
Blanchard, Mr. Abrnam Whitten to Miss Ruth W. Sears.—At Springfield, by 
Rev. Mr. Parsons, Mr. Edwin 8. Bliss to Miss Jennie Wallace.— At North Truro, 
by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Capt. William T. Collins to Miss Angeline, daughter of 
Capt. Thomas Hopkins, of Provincetown. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Miss Maria M. Archibald. 30; Mr. Edward C. Tirrell. 80: Miss 
Mary Alexander, 56; Mr. Galen B. McClain, 47; Mr. George 8. Frink. 23; Miss 
Eliza Goodwin, 69; Mr. George J. Faulkner, 36; Mr. William Earl, £9; at South 
Boston, Mrs. Meraina N. D. Stickney, 29.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Olive Haugh- 
ton, 81.—At West Cambridge. Mrs. Sarah Orvis, 61.—At Prattville (Chelsea), 
Mrs. Sarah Thayer, 83.—At Somerville, Widow Mary Moore, 70.—At Water- 
town, Mr. John Hathaway, formerly of Boston. 71.—At Brighton, Mrs. Martha 
Ann Reed, 32.—At Quincy, Mr. Moses R. Marsh, 73.—At Milton, Mrs. Barbara 
Ann Whittaker, 37.—At Neponset, Mrs. Lucy M. Spear, 32.—At Waltham. 
Miss Nancy H. May nard, 35.— At Harvard. Mrs. Sarah Bigelow, 63.—At Stone- 
ham, Mrs. Mary J. G., wife of Dr. W. F. Stevens, 52.—At North Billerica, Mr. 
Julian Abbot, of Westford, 20.—At Sherborn, Mrs. Mary Ann Leland, 42.—At 
Newburyport, Miss Hannah P. Musso, 23.—At Taunton, Mrs. Emily P. Gould, 
20.—At Southboro’, Mrs. Nancy Este, widow of the late Barzillai Bannister, 
77.—At Swanzey, Mrs. Mima, widow of the lato Deacon Hezekiah Kingsley, 85. 
—At New Bedford, Mrs. Acsah Dean, 30.—At South Dartmouth, Mr. Charles 
Matthews, 69.—At Shelburne Falls. Mr. Eben Hart, 84.—At Lanesborough, 
Mrs. Lois Sherman, 92.—At Lenox, Mrs. Miriam, widow of the late Daniel 
Williams, 84.—At Steckbridge, Capt. Enos Smith, 87.—At Lunenburg, Mrs. 
Mary Billings, 89.—At South Gardner, Miss Hepzibeth Beard, 82. 


BALLOW’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON, 
A Record of the beautiful aud useful in Art. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us fwelre subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of Battou’s PicrortaL, and one copy of Tat Frac or our 
Union, taken together. #4 per autum. 
Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SONNET.—INVOCATION., 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ye mighty ones of old, whose harps are stilled, 
Whose feet have passed the threshold-stone of death, 
From whose pale lips hath parted vital breath, 
Whose poet hearts in years agone were chilled, 
Speak once again! The spirits ye have thrilled, 
Turn from the discord of ignoble lyres ; 
Castalian waters once our longings filled, 
And now anew have risen our desires : 
Immortal ones, bid new Promethean fires 
Hither descend and gladden us again! 
Let but the echo of your soul-swept wires 
Linger behind, and upon earth remain, 
To cheer our drooping hearts, and banish thence their pain! 


MUTUAL, UNSELFISH AFFECTION. 
They loved—but such their guileless passion was, 
As in the dawn of time informed the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth. 
*Twas friendship, heightened by the mutual wish ; 
The enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow, 
Beamed from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self, 
Supremely happy in the awakened power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Still in harmonious intercourse they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart, 
Or sighed and looked unutterable things.—Taomson. 


FREEDOM. 
0 Freedom! If to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 
Nor Marvell's wit and graceful song, 
Still, with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy shrine.—WuutTier. 


@vitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


The other day, dear reader, your humble servant. abandoning the pen for 
the gun, took a tramp of some miles with a rural friend, a keen sportsman, 
who p ised him abund of gibier in the shape of “ partridges.” Of 
course we didn’t see a feather. John Jones’s luck! Still, our luck was better 
than it was a few years since, when we went out with a couple of Frenchmen, 
and both of them shot at us through the bushes. A Frenchman’s gun is sure 
to go off of itself. The other day. near Paris, a party went out after rabbits, 
with beaters, and all the paraphernalia of a French hunt. The rabbits were 
started, and half a dozen guns let off. When the battwe was over, one gentle- 
man claimed to have shota hare. ‘I beg your pardon,” said another, * you 
couldn't have shot Couldn't! why not?”—** Because, I received the 
whole of your charge myself... Moral.—Never go out shooting with a French- 
man...... Phillips & Sampson's new literary experiment. the *“ Atlantic 
Monthly,” is floating on the top wave of success The creme de la creme of 
the New England literati contribute to its pages, and, barring that it dabbles 
in politics, which we regret, it is certainly a highly creditable work. Some of 
the most sparkling papers have been written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, one 
of the most gracefurand pleasing of American writers, who wields the scalpel 
and the pen with equal readiness. ..... Our New York friends have been feast- 
ing on treasures of art—French, English, Belgian and American—this winter, 
while there has been a perfect dearth of art exhibitions in Boston. We must 
really do something to relieve our good name. Starving artists, and exhibi- 
tion rooms with denuded walls, tell a sorry tale for a young Athens... ... If it 
cost a thousand pounds for every foot the *‘ Leviathan ” is moved towards the 
water, will it really pay to build another such monster? We merely ask for 
information. We think there will be a reaction in ship-building, and we shall 
go back to lighter tonnage... .. . We saw a letter from an officer in the Utah 
expedition, lately. The troops, though well cared for, suffer much from ex- 
traordinary severe weather. They are longing for spring, and a dash at the 
Mormon rebels. .....Walker, of Nicaragua notoriety, still keeps up his spirits. 
He is certainly p dof indomitable pluck. After what has happened to 
him, lately, we should think he would abandon all hope..... To grow old 
prematurely seems to be the passion of the age. Who does not meet school- 
boys smoking cigars, and school-girls enveloped in flounces and hoops? One 
apes the little man. the other the little woman—both are discounting their 
lives, and are really thirty years old before they have passed their teens. As 
for children, we look for them in vain......Fashionable people, it is said, live 
for strangers. Their carriages, their dresses, their splendid houses are pur- 
chased to strike with awe the unknown—to compel into reluctant admiration 
unfamiliar Mrs. Harrises and Mrs. Grundys. ‘ It’s all toastonish the Browns.” 
How much better if they lived for themselves and their friends......The 
editor of the Grenada (Miss.) Locomotive has recently been presented with a 
magnificent cane. It is the size of an ordinary walking stick, with a hand- 
somely turned head. The stick is not intended to “lick” any one with, but 
it was meant to be licked. It was manufactured of pure, good candy, scented 
with cinnamon. .,...In cutting down a plane-tree in Ayrshire, Scotland, sey- 
eral large stones and the rib of a cow were found embedded in the heart, nine 
feet from the ground. The tree must have been growing round them at least 
sixty years......The New York correspondent of the Charleston (8. C.) says: 
‘A theatrical celebrity has fallen into good luck. Harry Eytinge. who has 
done a little of everything, in every part of the world—been a sailor, mer- 
chant and actor—lately had the good fortune to become heir to an estate of 
some $100,000; and now Eytinge. having given up the stage, occupies a splen- 
did resid in Westchester county. rivalling the ‘ Fonthill.’ so celebrated as 
the country residence of Edwin Forrest. Eytinge is a man of more than ordi- 
nary education, speaks several languages, and, by a generous hospitality, is 
making his place a retreat for genius, wit and good fellowship.”......An ex- 
amination by Prof. C. U. Shepard, of the metallic mass recently found on the 
shore of Marblehead, and presumed by many to have been meteoric, proves to 
be a slag from the copper and tin furnaces in Swansea, in Wales. Professor 
Shepard remarks, “It isa very common species of ballast for ships, and is 
found the world over near navigable waters.”......The editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal pens the following paragraph :—‘: Except to a few practical ob- 
servers, the personal aspects of men seldom announce their real quality. The 
most daring and unconquerable wills often lie concealed beneath an almost 
girlish exterior; while many burly fellows, who look as if they might be the 
dynamic centres of the universe, can’t draw a long breath without leaning 
against a post.”...... The Madrid Espana mentions the probability that Isa- 
bella, of Spain, will next spring pay a visit to the queen of England......M. 
Chaix-d’Est-Ange has just been appointed attorney-general of the imperial 
court of Paris. He is a great criminal lawyer. On one occasion he was prose- 
cuting attorney in the case of a man named Benoit, charged with murdering 
his own mother. The criminal resolutely denied his guilt; but M. Chaix- 


d’Est-Ange described with such truth and power the scene of the parricide, 
and the enormity of the guilt, that the prisoner fell back in his seat, convul- 
sively exclaiming, “‘My poor mother! I—I Ailled her!”......Literary dinners 
are the vogue in Paris just now. Strange to say, the genus irritabile vatum 
does not quarrel over soup and roast. The moral is, that you must feed the 
animals, if you would keep them quiet......The De Soto Columbian records 
the arrest, in Marshall. Texas, of one *‘ Jack Franks,’ who enjoys in that and 
neighboring parishes, *‘a wide spread renown, as a rogue of multiform talent 
and diverse genius, and ready to steal anything, from an elephant to a knit- 
ting needle.”......A letter-writer, alluding to the fact that Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer, the renowned traveller and author, was last heard of in Madagascar, 
says, that she was recently invited to court, to play on the piano forte, and 
gave so much satisfaction, that she was i diately p d with a quan- 
tity of fowls and eggs in recognition of her musical powers. Commenting 
thereon, the New Orleans Picayune, which has been much exercised by bou- 
quet-throwing, suggests the presentation of such tangible tokens of regard to 
popular prima donnas......An old veteran of the war of 1812, seventy-two 
years of age, named Matthew Van Kleek, of Duchess county, while crossing a 
bridge on the railroad track, below Milton, on the Hudson River Railroad, 
heard the express train as it was rounding a curve a short distance behind 
him. The train was upon the same track, and no time was to be lost. He 
plunged into the river, and the next instant the train passed ; he was speedily 
rescued. .....A few days ago a devotee of Bacchus—the ancient—was arrested 
for sundry irregularities in the street. Ilaving taken down his name and ad- 
dress (the man was well-dressed and a gentleman), the officer could hardly 
refrain from uttering reproaches:—* A man like you ought to be ashamed 
thus to make a sponge of yourself.” The “gentleman” had thus far sub- 
mitted in patience, but this was more than he could bear; and raising him- 
self up with all the dignity of our nature, he replied, ‘Sir, no folly' You 
have a right to arrest me, but no right to insult me! A sponge drinks nothing 
but water !”......A most curious insect, like a small white ant, has been in- 
troduced into the island of St. Helena (by shipping from Africa, it is believed), 
which is destroying everything on the island, eating into the wood-work of 
houses 80 as to leave them a mere shell...... Lola Montez, in her recent lec- 
turing tour, entered Michael's Hotel, Lancaster, Pa., towards evening, and 
desired to be shown her chamber. Upon looking into it, she disdainfully 
curled up her nose, and with a rejecting move of her hand. asked, ‘‘ Have 
you no better chamber than this?” On being assured that President Bu- 
chanan had often occupied it, and appeared to be satisfied, Madam snappishly 
exclaimed, ** Satisfied with such a chamber? I would not select such a place, 
if I intended to cut my throat!” Of course, our Lancaster friends are justly 
indignant, as the establishment in question is a first-class hotel. ..... Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Florence, the popular actor and actress, whose portraits we pre- 
sented in a former number of the Pictorial, are great professional travellers. 
During the past twenty months they have journeyed forty-seven thousand 
miles by sea and land, acting in fifty-two cities in the United States and Can- 
ada,and twenty-eight cities in England, Ireland and Scotland. .....The papers 
have been exercised greatly by the flight northward of an immense flock of 
geese in the form of a V,as betokening hard weather. After the late hard 
times, we should think anything in the shape of a V, or an X, would be ac- 
ceptable. ..... The celebrated Malle. Dejazet, the actress, still keeps the stage 
at Paris—she who was once the idol of that brilliant capital. But our neigh- 
bor of the Post says :—*‘ One who has seen her, tells us. that of all the sights 
exhibited on any stage, that of ‘ Old Dejazet,’ as she is called, with her rouged 
and whitened face, her wig, ber false teeth, her wrinkles and ghastly smiles, 
her bleary eyes, the palsy kind of a skip she exhibits when attempting a 
youthful, buoyant gait, the mumbling chatter of her talk, and other peculi- 
arities of age, which will creep out in spite of art and the rouge-pot, is the 
most sickening and melancholy.”......‘* According to their historians,” says 
a writer in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, ‘ one of the Chinese emperors issued 
paper money 119 B. C., called Fey-th-sian, or Flying Money, from the ease and 
rapidity with which it circulated. It consisted of the paper promises of the 
government, and went into extensive use, like all paper currency. It cost 
nothing, and was issued ad tumbil. When the empire had been flooded with 
it, the government repudiated the whole, and those who had confided in the 
public faith suffered the consequences.”—. ...The Covent Garden Theatre is 
arising like the phoenix (of course) from the ruins of the old, and is intended 
to be ready to receive the Italian opera by the coming season......Mr. Bayle 
Bernard, a successful dramatist in London, but an American by birth, the 
son of an old Boston manager and actor. proposes to visit this country next 
year, and deliver lectures of a literary and dramatic character... ...Harvard 
College owns property valued at upwards of a million of dollars, exclusive of 
college buildings, grounds, and a library of a hundred and ten thousand vol- 


umes. ..... John Brougham has written a new burlesque for Burton, which is 
said to be funnier than his ‘* Pocahontas.” It is entitled ** Columbus, El Fili- 
bustero.”...... We have intelligence from England, of the death of W. T. 


Moncrief, the well-known dramatist, in the sixty-third year of his age. He 
could count his pieces by the score, and some of them were of intrinsic merit. 
Ilis most popular production—Tom and Jerry—was his weakest and trashiest, 
and gives no idea whatever of an ability and cultivated literary taste, which 
were not alone expended upon the drama. For many years Mr. Moncrief had 
been nearly blind...... The house of George Peabody, in London, when it 
sought and received aid from the Bank of England, was in acceptances for 
thirty millions of dollars...... The novel experiment of killing pigs while 
under the influence of chloroform, has been successfully tried at Kendall, 
England. .....Miss Nightingale, says a Vienna letter, has been here for some 
time, and is treated with great distinction. She frequently visits the hospi- 
tals...... Fifty gamblers have been notified to leave Dubuque, Iowa......A 
Mormon advertisement reads as follows :—** To be let—rooms for two gentle- 
men and four wives, or rooms for one gentleman and six wives.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Mvusic.—Russell & Richardson. 291 Washington Street. have published 
the “Lamoureux Galop.”’ with a fine lithographic full Jength portrait of 
Malle. Lamoureux. from a daguerreotype by Silsbee, Case & Co., ** Lewiston 
Gem,” polka, and ** Lilly Lee.” a song. The same publishers have also issued 
in handsome style a **Guide for the Young Pianist.” a collection of select 
ned pieces, in progressive order, with mechanical exercises, by Julius 

norr 


Porms, By Rosa Vertyer Jonnson.—Seconp Epition. Boston: Ticknor, 
Fields & Co. 12mo. pp. 344. 


The favor with which the first edition was received soon called for the pres- 
ent. The poems are smoothly and gracefully written—rose-wreaths thrown 
upon the stream of time, which will not wreck all the little venture. There is 
more than one of them which will not soon be forgotten. 


Skercnes or Art. Lirerature aNp Caaracter. By Mrs. Jamesox. Boston: 

Ticknor, Fields & Cc. 18mo. pp 501. 

This little gem of a volume, in its ‘ blue and gold ” dress, will be welcome 
everywhere. Mrs. Jameson never writes so well as when her subject is art. of 
which she is an excellent, but not a cold critic. The papers on Fanny Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons are admirable for vigor, spirit and fecling. 


Stories anp Lecenps or TRaveL AND History. By Grace Greenwoop. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor. Fields & Co. 
A child’s book. written with exquisite grace and tact. Grace Greenwood 
has Miss Edgeworth’s faculty of interesting, attracting and amusing juvenile 
readers, with a spirit and a style that are all her own. 


Tue Praxt Hunters: or, Adventures among the Himalaya Mountains. Ry 
Captain Mayne Resp. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 185 
18mo. pp. 353. 

In writing for youthful readers, Capt. Mayne Reid selects the most romantic 
localities, and the wildest phascs of life. blending instruction with excitement. 
The * Plant Hunters” takes us to an entirely unbackneyed theatre, and var- 
rates a :erics of adventures in a picturesque and vivid manner. 


Choice Miseellany. 


THE AFRICAN LION, 


The African lion is of a tawny color, like that of some mastiffs. 
The mane in the male is large, and gives the idea of great power. 
In some lions the end of the hair of the mane is black; these go 
by the name of black-maned lions—though, as a whole, all look of 
the yellow tawny color. At the time of the discovery of the lake, 
Messrs. Oswell and Wilson shot two specimens of another variety. 
One was an old lion, whose teeth were stumps, and his claws worn 
quite blunt; the other was full grown, in the prime of life, with 
white perfect teeth. Both were entirely destitute of mane. The 
lions in the country near the lake give tongue less than those 
further south. We scarcely ever heard them roar at all. The 
lion has other checks on inordinate increase besides man. He 
seldom attacks full-grown animals ; but frequently, when a buffalo 
calf is caught by him, the cow rushes to the rescue, and a toss 
from her often kills him. One we found was killed thus ; and on 
the Leeambye, another, which died near Shesheke, had all the 
appearance of having received his death-blow from a buffalo. It 
is questionable if a single lion ever attacks a full-grown buffalo. 
The amount of roaring heard at night, on occasions when a buffalo 
is killed, seems to indicate there are always more than one lion 
engaged in the onslaught. On the plain, south of Sebituane’s 
ford, a herd of buffaloes kept a number of lions from their young 
by the males turning their heads to the enemy. The young and 
the cows were in the rear. One toss from a bull would kill the 
strongest lion that ever breathed. I have been informed that, in 
one part of India, even the tame buffaloes teel their superiority to 
some wild animals, for they have been seen to chase the tiger up 
the hills, bellowing, as if they enjoyed the sport. Lions never go 
near any elephants, except the calves, which, when young, are 
sometimes torn by them. Every living thing retires before the 
lordly elephant ; yet a full-grown one would be an easier prey than 
the rhinoceros. ‘The lion rushes off at the mere sight of this latter 
beast.—Dr. Livingstone. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

The Hon. Edward Everett, in his late address delivered before 
the New York State Agricultural Society at Buffalo, thus alluded 
to veterinary science :—*“‘ Among the most prominent desiderata, 
in what may be called animal husbandry, may be mentioned an 
improved state of veterinary science in this country. While the 
anatomy of the lower animals is substantially the same as man’s, 
their treatment when diseased, or overtaken by accident, is left 
almost wholly to uneducated empiricism. It rarely, I may say 
never happens, that the substantial farmer has not considerable 
property invested in live stock, to say nothing of the personal at- 
tachment he often feels for some of his favorites—horse, or cow, 
or dog. But when their frames, as delicately organized and as 
sensitive as our own, are attacked by disease, or they meet with a 
serious accident, they are of necessity, in most parts of the coun- 
try, committed to the care of persons wholly ignorant of anatomy 
and physiology, or imperfectly acquainted with them, and whose 
skill is comprehended in a few rude, traditionary operations and 
nostrums. ‘There are few of us, 1 suppose, who have not had 
some painful experience on this subject, both in our pockets and 
our feelings. ‘The want of veterinary institutions, and of a class 
of well-educated practitioners, is yet to be supplied.” 


+ 


HARD CEMENT. 


The following cement has been used with great success in cov- 
ering terraces, lining basins, soldering stones, etc., and everywhere 
resists the filtration of water. It is so hard that it scratches iron. 
It is formed of ninety-three parts of well-burned bricks, and seven 
parts of litharge, made plastic with linseed oil. The brick and 
caus are pulverized—the latter must always be reduced to a 
very fine powder ; they are mixed together, and enough of linseed 
oil added. It is then applied in the manner of plaster, the body 
that is to be covered being always previously wet with a sponge. 
This precaution is indispensable, otherwise the oil would filter 
through the body, and prevent the mastic from acquiring the de- 
sired degree of hardness. When it is extended over a large sur- 
face, it sometimes happens to have flaws in it, which must be filled 
up with a fresh quantity of the cement. In three or four days it 
becomes ftirm.—/Scientific American. 


> 


A STRONG FORTIFICATION, 


A Paris letter to the New York Journal of Commerce gives the 
following account of a new fortification in Algeria :—‘ Fort Napo- 
leon, in the centre of the Kabyl Mountains and strongest tribes, 
will have eighteen bastions; a large portion of its walls will rest 
on the edge of precipices two hundred yards high; the thickness 
of its walls renders a breach by the tribes utterly impossible ; the 
whole fortress may be defended by three hundred men against any 
external force; its regular garrison, however, amounts to three 
thousand ; it will be abundantly supplied with water ; it embraces 
twelve hundred acres, and includes a magazine of artillery, arms 
of every description, ammunition, barracks, officers’ pavilions, open 
spaces for training and reviews, an electrical telegraph, a chapel, 
presbytery, prison and bureaux for civil and criminal administra- 
tion. <A city will, ere long, be built under the protection of its 
ramparts.” 


» 


MARAH AND ELIM. 


Marah and Elim !—how near they lie to each other! Thus near 
to each other are the bitter and the sweet of life—the sorrow and 
the joy of time! Both in the same desert, and oftentimes follow- 
ing each other in the progress of one day or hour. ‘The bitter, too, 
is first, and then the sweet. Not first Klim, and then Marah; but 
Marah first, and then Elim—tirst the cloud, then the sunshine— 
tirst the weariness, then the rest. In token of this we broke off a 
small branch of palm from one of these Elim trees, and laying it 
on the similar branch which we had brought from Marah, we tied 
them together, to be kept in perpetual memorial, not merely of the 
scenes, but of the truth which they so vividly teach.—Dr. Bonar's 
“ Desert of Sinai.” 


+ > 


SNAKES AND PEAFOWLS. 


The peafowl is the natural enemy, not only of the adder, but of 
every kind of snake found in our island. <A friend assures us, 
that some years ago he witnessed the following curious scene in 
Gloucestershire. His attention was attracted one morning by the 
loud call of a peacock, which was followed by the immediate flight 
of its congeners to the spot whence it proceeded. Upon arriving 
there himse!f, the birds were encircling an adder, and each striking 
it on the head in turns. ‘The reptile was coiled up, and apparently 
had just died. ‘The blows had all been given close to the little 
oritice in the neck (the ear?), which was very much lacerated.— 
Notes and Queries. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 79 


Eastty Donz.—There is nota village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


A stranger, who has had some experience in the hotels out West, 
remarked, after being shown through the Suffolk jail, that he 
thought it a model of neatness ; and that some landlords, with bet- 
ter paying customers, might take a lesson from Mr. Bartlett, whose 
attention to his lodgers never rendered it necessary that they should 
go out to get substantial meals. —— The robbers who stole the 
trunk from the carriage of Lady Ellesmere while passing through 
the streets of London, containing jewels worth $70,000, have been 
discovered, but the valuables were scattered the world over before 
the arrest. ——John R. Scott was once playing at the Bowery, 
when a boy in the pit shouted, while the curtain was done, ‘ Come, 
Joe, let’s go; this is infernal stupid.” The reply came from the 
gallery, ‘“ Hold on; Scott aint very chipper to-night. Let’s wait ; 
I want to see him killed.” —— A duel recently took place in Paris 
between a young Neapolitan nobleman, Count Catania, and an 
officer in the Guards. Count Catania and his adversary both 
claimed the same partner’s hand for a polka, when she gave the 
preference to the military man. The count insulted the latter, a 
meeting was appointed, they fought with small swords, and the 
Neapolitan was killed. —— We have all heard of the housemaid 
who, about to leave a family rather unexpectedly, and urged to 
give a reason for it, simply said, “I can’t stay, the young ladies 
speak such bad grammar.” —— Jem—“ Now, spos’n you was to 
be turned into an animal, what would you like to be, Bill?” Bill 
—O, I'd like to be a lion, because he’s so—” Little Tom (who 
has had some recent painful experience at school, interrupting 
eagerly) “ O, no, don’t be a lion, Bill; be a wasp, and then you 
can sting the schoolmaster.””—— “ As soon as I heard that the 
Mechanics’ Banking Association had burst up,” said Snooks, “I 
shinned it home as fast as I could, to see if I had any of their 
bills.’—* Well, had you any?” asked his eager friend. ‘“ Why, 
no. Having examined carefully, I found I had no bills on that 
bank, nor on any other!””——John Phcenix says of sleighing, 
that this mode of progression is considered a great amusement in 
the North. Being particularly dangerous to life and limb, and 
usually terminating in pulmonary consumption, the pastime is 
very properly called sleighing. —— A strange affair occurred in 
Paris, lately. Edouard Bonnet, the portrait-painter, was taking 
the likeness of a young lady, aged twenty-one, about to marry, 
and was busy at some accessory of the painting, when, turning 
round, he saw his model collapse, as if fainting. He called the 
servant for some stimulant, but it was death, not coma. More 
of the old copies of Shakspeare are coming to light. Somebody 
has found a copy of the first folios of his plays (1623), in a carpen- 
ter’s shop near Maidenhead, England, and it is now in proper 
hands. It was sold at a country auction many years ago, and 
bought, with some other books, for a few shillings by the present 
owner.—— A lady named Catherine Gray, residing in Newark, 
N. J., fell dead one morning, lately, while at prayer. Her death 
is attributed to grief and depression of spirits by the death of her 
husband, who was lost by the wreck of the Central America, on 
which he was a passenger. —— One evening, lately, Miss Prather 
was married at her father’s house in Clark county, Indiana, and 
had got on horseback to accompany the bridegroom to his home, 
when her horse was frightened by a party of young men coming to 
charivari the marriage company, and, starting suddenly, threw her 
off and broke her neck.—— We learn from the Hartford Times, 
that the emperor of Russia has contracted with Col. Colt for a large 
amount of machinery for making arms, and a part of it has already 
been shipped. He has also employed Col. Colt to build for him 
two steam-engines suitable for driving this machinery. —— A. 
Worden, the special agent of the post-office department for Michi- 
gan, arrested, recently, William Ferguson, postmaster at Mott- 
ville, for embezzling letters; and his guilt is beyond question, a 
part of the bills contained in a decoy letter having been found on 
his person. —— At Port Republic, Virginia, one day, lately, a 
swarm of bees left their hives and settled upon the head and face 
of a negro woman, where they remained until a gentleman relieved 
them without injury to the woman. 


Losses BY Fire 1x THE Unitep States.—According to 
tables published in the New York Herald, the number of fires in 
the United States, in 1857, where the losses amounted to $20,000 
or more, was 230, and the value of property destroyed, $15,692,000. 
The number of fires in 1856 was 277, and the loss, $21,159,000. 
Add to these amounts the value of property destroyed by fires 
where, in each instance, the loss was less than twenty thousand 
dollars, and the aggregate would be increased to probably twenty- 
seven millions in 1856, and to twenty millions in 1857. Of course 
these figures are merely approximative. The number of lives lost 
in the United States by fire, in 1856, was 158; in 1857, the num- 
ber was 183. 


> 


Sermons 1n Trees.—Leaves are light, and wavering, and 
changeable—they even dance ; yet God, in his wisdom, has made 
them a part of the oak. In so doing, he has given us a lesson, 
not to deny the stout-heartedness within, because we see the light- 
someness without. 


> 


How iT Haprenep.—A lover sung to a rich lady, whom he 
was courting, “Meet me, by moonlight—a loan.” The refrain 
broke off the engagement. 


UAapside Gatherings. 


The South Shore telegraph line is to be extended from Cohas- 
set to Scituate. 

The Philadelphia mint is actively employed in coining the new 
cent. Three days in each week is devoted to this purpose. 

The mines of Mexico have given an incredible amount of silver 
to the world, and still continue to yield millions annually. 

An association, to be called the “ Sons of New England,” is to 
be formed in Philadelphia. It is to be of a social character. 

Mr. Barclay, late British consul at New York, has returned to 
this country, and will fill the office of British post-office agent, 
formerly held by Capt. Granby Calcroft. 

Hoffman and Burns, the makers and venders of horse-meat 
sausages at Philadelphia, have been tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to eighteen months imprisonment. 


Mr. John Reynolds, a venerable citizen of Bangor, having mar- 
ried his wife when she was fourteen years old, celebrated with her 
and his family the fiftieth anniversary of the wedding a few days 
since. 

Mackerel are said to be quite abundant on the inside coast of 
the Cape. They have been taken in considerable quantities in 
seines in Provincetown Harbor, and lately about 500 were taken 
off Sandwich. 

A farmer, named Rainey, who resides on the banks of the Sacra- 
mento River, about twelve miles from Sacramento city, has a cat 


which distinguished itself by killing fifty-two rats, and piling them | 


in a heap, in one night. 

Dean Richmond, of Buffalo, has given fifty half barrels of flour 
to the Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Batavia, N. Y. This is said 
to be the first instance of that wealthy gentleman ever doing a 
thing by halves. 

Dr. Laycock, returning recently from Princeton, Canada, to 
Woodstock, was thrown from his carriage ; his buffalo coat caught 
on the forespring, and he was dragged by his runaway horses five 
miles, and killed. 

Mr. Robert K. Welsh, of Clearfield, Pa., a silversmith by trade, 
drank by mistake from a tumbler which contained some cyanide of 
potassium, which he had been using in his business, from the 
effects of which he died in a few minutes. 


The Barnstable Patriot says a peculiar malignant form of scar- 
let fever prevails at this time in Wellfleet. Over twenty deaths 
have occurred among the children of that town. Death takes 
place in five or six hours from the attack. 

A few weeks since, there were $450,000 worth of unsold fish 
and oil at Provincetown. The Banner says the sales have been 
so rapid that on one day, lately, there were only 18,000 quintals 
remaining unsold in the place—less than $50,000 worth. 


A Workingman’s Society has been formed in New York, for the 
purpose of facilitating the transfer of poor laborers from that city 
to the western country. It is said that the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company has offered to sell them land, cheap, on ten years’ 
credit. 

Father Hughes, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Hartford, latel 
returned to Mr. Joel Rockwell, butcher, the sum of $462, whic 
he lost in September last. The priest obtained possession of it 
by means of the confessional. Mr. Rockwell gave him $100 as a 
reward. 

Sad havoc is reported to have been made by star-fish among the 
oyster beds in Providence River. They have destroyed thousands 
of dollars’ worth of oysters this season. Many an oysterman who 
anticipated a-handsome income for his hard work, now finds him- 
self nearly “ done over.” 

Letters have been received at Newark, N. J., from India, an- 
nouncing the massacre at Delhi of the Rev. Mr. Freeman and 
wife, American missionaries. ‘They were beheaded by the natives, 
after having been kept prisoners for some days. ‘They were both 
natives of New Jersey. 

The population of the island of Grand, Menan, New Brunswick, 
is nearly 2000. Among the persons of note who visited the island 
during the past season, were Professor Agassiz and Mr. Mills, of 
the Cambridge University, both engaged in making geological and 
other researches. They met with much success. 


The number of railroad accidents attended with loss of life, in 
1857, has been 126, in which 130 persons were killed and 530 
wounded. In 1856, the number of accidents was 143, in which 
195 persons were killed and 629 wounded. No accident has been 
recorded which was not attended with loss of life or injury to 
persons. 

There has been a row at the gates of Jerusalem between the 
villagers of Bethlehem and those of Thamar; one man was killed. 
Pilgrims were numerous, and sailors everywhere conspicuous. It 
was the crew of the American frigate Congress, who were all 
allowed to go ashore, and made their way to the holy city, instead 
of getting drunk at Joppa. 

Thomas Bateman, of Fairfield, N. J., a sexton, died lately, 
aged 80 years. He had dug during his life fourteen hundred and 
twenty-five graves. He had at one time six measures for graves 
in his possession before he had begun to dig the first of the six ; 
and at another time, he made three graves for three members of 
the same family, in one and the same day. 

Brigham Young is said to be one of the proprietors of the town 
of Florence, Nebraska, and has also special rights in the ferry 
privilege at that place, by which his followers are to be ferried 
across the Missouri at half the usual rates. The fact of his own- 
ership has but recently been ascertained, and has caused no little 
excitement among the Nebraska “ Gentiles.” 


An action for debt by a wife against her husband, to recover 
money loaned by her husband, being properly acquired after mar- 
riage, was tried in the Common Pleas of a. county, Penn., a 
few days ago, Judge Graham presiding. The question was, 
whether a wife could maintain a suit against her husband. The 
court decided that she could, and delivered a verdict for the plain- 
tiff for $2508. 

The statement that Lola Montez was about to be married to 
Prince Louis Sulkowsky, who has for some time been residing in 
this country, is contradicted. The prince already has a wife and 
five children. Great mirth and no small astonishment were created 
in his happy and hospitable home, by the intelligence of his “ ap- 
proaching marriage” to Lola Montez, whom he has never seen, 
except on the stage. 

A man in Davenport, Iowa, lately employed a blacksmith to 
put a handle to a shovel; that is, weld a gun-barrel to the bowl of 
the shovel. In one minute after the smith had put the gun into 
the fire to heat, there came an explosion. The gun-barrel con- 
tained a load. The strangest part of the story is, that the owner 
had used the same barrel for a long time as a poker, but it is sup- 
posed had used the end which did not contain the charge. 


Foreign Ltems. 


The nuptials of the Princess Royal of England and Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia were to be celebrated on the 25th of 
January, and not on the 18th. This postponement in understood 
to be quite unconnected with the arrangements in England. 

At Delhi the Sepoys took all the wounded Europeans they 
could get during the siege and burnt them alive—men who had 
been their comrades. The charred bodies and stakes were found 
by the stormers, with the queen’s buttons still recognizable. 


Herr Bernhardt Schick has, it is stated, discovered a means of 
applying electricity to the tuning of piano fortes, by which he can 
ut in complete playing order a great number at the same time. 
He has demanded and been granted a patent in Austria for his 
invention. 

There is now living in Walmgate, York, England, an old wo- 
man, who, on November 22d, attained the advanced age of 101 
years, possessing all her faculties. Her name is Margaret Harton. 
She bas one daughter living with her, aged 71. The old woman’s 
father died at Pickering, Yorkshire, aged 102. 

“Count de Morny,” says the Independence of Brussels, “has 
caused a large bear, which he killed in Russia, to be stuffed in a 
standing position, with rows of pegs for bearing hats and cloaks 
placed between its paws, and he has had it put in the hall of the 
presidency of the chamber, where it is an object of curiosity to 
all visitors.” 


Sands of Gold. 


-- . To act without principle is to consult one’s watch after 
having set it by chance.—Madame Rolland. 


-+.. Depend upon it he who does what he is afraid should be 
known has something rotten about him.—/ohnson. 


-+.. The heart is rejevunated by well-doing, memory by exer- 
cise, and life by remembrances.—Madame de Lespi 

«++. That is the happiest conversation where there is no com- 
petition, no vanity, but only a calm, quiet interchange if senti- 
ments.—Johnson. 

.... Pain may be said to follow pleasure as its shadow; but 
the misfortune is, that in this particular case, the substance belongs 
to the shadow, the emptiness to its cause.—Lacon. 


.... If you think you can temper yourself into manliness by 
sitting here over your books, it is the very silliest fancy that ever 
tempted a young man to his ruin. You cannot dream yourself 
into a character; you must hammer and forge yourself one.— 
J. A. Froude. 


.+.+. Let not sleep fall upon thy eyes till thou hast twice re- 
viewed the transactions of the past day. Where have I turned 
aside from rectitude? What have I been doing? What have I 
left undone which I ought to have done? Begin thus from the 
first act, and proceed; and, in conclusion, at the ill which thou 
hast done, be troubled, and rejoice for the good.— Pythagoras. 


+ > 


Soker’s Budget. 


The fellow who put the thing in a nutshell found it cracked a 
day or two afterwards. 


A rural = describing his lady-love, says “‘she is as graceful 
ily 


as a water lily, while her breath is like an armful of clover.” 


An Irish paper describing a late duel says that one of the com- 
batants was shot through the fleshy part of the thigh bone. 


“ Grandpa, do you know the United States have been in the 
habit of encouraging and acknowledging tories?” “ Certainly 
not; what kind of tories?’ Territories!” 

Bachelors are not entirely lost to the refinement of sentiment, 
for the following toast was given by one of them at a celebration : 
“The Ladies—Sweet briers in the garden of life.” 

An Albany man advertises for his runaway wife, who “is but 
fifteen years ot age, and of a loving disposition, and had on three 
rattan hoops.” 

Some one says that dogs bark with such zeal when one enters 
their master’s yard that one would suppose they owned the prem- 
ises, and that their master was only a boarder. 

Finn, the celebrated comedian, once fell over a lot of wooden 
ware, in front of a man’s store, upon which the shopkeeper cried 
out, “ You came near kicking the bucket that time, mister.’ “O, 
no,” said Finn, quite complacently, “ 1 only turned a little pale.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(G> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(G> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
ris] experience in Boston. 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 

writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(G> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0G> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spiit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

{C> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(> It is fot these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
y of Tue or Union, and one copy of Batzov’s Picto- 
RIAL, to one 


dress, for $4 a year. 
postmaster can receive a copy of the to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. [(>> Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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SCENES IN THE EAST. 
Inpran Mart Cart.—The spir- 
ited engraving published herewith 
represents the style of vehicle used 
as a mail cart in Northern India. 


It is here employed to carry a 


British officer express from one 
point to another. The driver’s 
sounding his horn gives tokens of 
his approach, while the officer’s 
servant occupies the rear of the 
carriage. These carts are well 
calculated for expeditious move- 
ment. They are exceedingly light 
and well balanced, and drawn by 
two horses, driven on occasion at 
top-speed. The framework of the 
top radiates broadly, so that the 
roof and curtains afford an ample 
shade to those within. A pair of 
good horses will devour the ground 
with such a vehicle behind them. 
Prantine Rice 1x MaNILia. 
—The busy scene sketched in the 
second engraving on this page re- 
P ts the pro of planting 
rice as practised by the natives of 
Manilla. When the rice has grown 
to a certain height, they transplant 
it, bind the small bundies together, 
which they put into the earth (if 
you can call a muddy bed covered 
with water earth), at equal dis- 
tances, as we see in the sketch. 
There is always a little table with 
wisps of straw to tie up these same 
bundles. The women leave off 
their petticoats, and only wear the 
“a van as it is wet in the fields. 
In the foreground is a sledge made 
of bamboo; they are generally 
used instead of carts. An old 
buffalo is ploughing in the most 
beautiful bluish mud—mud that 
would gladden the heart of a pig. 
These paddy fields are surrounded 
by ridges of earth, to keep in the 
water, and let it flow gently into 
the next field, which is lower than 
the first. Each field goes down 
like small terraces or steps, and in that way one little stream does 
for any quantity of irrigation. One or two farm houses are in the 
back of the strata, surrounded by their plantain, bamboo, and 
betel-nut palms. There are generally one or two pigs tied by the 
neck under these houses ; horses, cows, and buffaloes grazing in 
the fields as in this country; and the lovely lanes generally have 
hedges. The rice-plant is all-important to the people of the East. 
It has altered the face of the globe and the destinies of nations ; 
for there can be no doubt that to this grain the Chinese and Hin- 
doos owe their early civilization. An immense population in those 
and the surrounding countries are now entirely dependent on the 
rice crops, and when these fail, thousands perish of hunger. The 
culm of the rice is from one to six feet high, annual, erect, simple, 
round and jointed ; the leaves are large, firm and pointed, arising 
from very long, cylindrical and finely-striated sheaths ; the flowers 
are disposed in a large and beautiful auricle, somewhat resembling 
that of the oat. The seeds are white and oblong, but vary in size 
and form in the diffprent varieties. It is important to be acquaint- 
ed with these varieties, in order to choose which are best suited to 
certain soils or localities; some are preferable on account of the 
size and excellence of the grains; others from their great bearing, 
or the time of ripening; others again from their greater or less 


EAST INDIAN MAIL CART. 


delicacy with respect to cold, drought, ete. 
nese, Malays and inhabitants of the neighboring islands have paid 
most attention to the cultivation of these varieties. One species 
of rice only is known. Rice can be profitably cultivated only in 
warm climates, and here it is said to yield six times as much as 
the same space of wheat lands. The Chinese obtain two crops a 
year from the same ground, and cultivate it this way from genera- 
tion to generation on the same soil, and without any other manure 
than the mud deposited by the water of the river used in over- 
flowing it. After the plants are set out in the manner shown in 
our engraving, the land is flowed and the water kept on till the 
crop begins to ripen, when it is withheld ; so that when the harvest 
arrives, the field is quite dry. It is reaped with a sickle, threshed 
with a flail, or the treading of cattle, and the husk is taken off by 


The Hindoos, Chi- | 


ina common meal mill. The first crop being cut in May, a 
second is immediately prepared for, by burning the stubble, and 
this second crop ripens in October or November. After removal, 
the stubble is ploughed in, which is the only vegetable manure 
such lands can be said to receive. In Japan, Ceylon and Java, 
aquatic rice is cultivated nearly in the same manner. A rice plan- 
tation requires constant attention. The proprietor must make 
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PLANTING RICE IN MANILLA. 


daily visits, in order to see that the various aqueducts, flood-gates 
and embankments of the different compartments are all in good 
order, and that the water constantly remains at the same height. 
The maturity of the grain is ascertained by the yellowness of the 
straw, and it is harvested much in the same manner as other 
grains, with this difference, that in some districts the top only is 
cut. Rice, when stowed in the granary, is subject to the depreda- 
tions of a small curculio; but it is found that this insect attacks it 
only when in the husks. Aquatic rice is cultivated by the Chinese 
even in the midst of rivers and lakes, by means of rafts made of 
bamboo, and covered with earth. Mountain rice is cultivated on 
the mountains of the eastern islands and of Cochin China, much 
as our barley ; but it is planted at the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son, and reaped at the commencement of the dry. There is also 
a hardy kind of rice which grows on the edge of the Himalaya 
snows. It is thought that this kind might be cultivated success- 
fully in Europe and this country. Indeed an experiment has been 
made in England, on the borders of the Thames, which was at- 
tended with success. The rice was planted in a very moist situa- 
tion, and was carefully tended, and produced quite a good crop 
with well-ripened grain. This, however, was a single experiment, 
and has not been followed up by any subsequent efforts. 
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